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n——_ 
\HE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
1 (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1898.) 
President—HENRY R. TEDDER, Esq. F.S.A. 
President-Elect—The Right Hon. the EARL of CRAWFORD, K.T. 
The TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING of this ASSOCIATION 
q@ill be held at SOUTHPORT on TUESDAY, August 23, and the Three 


Days. 
“papers ill be, read and _rncwssiene, Be held on all seta oo 
an 





vl particulars as to the Association and its work can be obtained on 


to the undersigned 
—" .¥.W. MACALISTER, Hon. Secretary. 
20, Hanover Square, W. 


Lees RY RESEARCH at the BRITISH 
USEUM and a i undertaken. Translations effected 
Spanish, Portugese, 





from French, German, Ital: Dateh.—Linovist, 
22, Colwell Road, Dulwich. 


LERARY, 3 WORK. — M.A.Oxon., Scholar and 
Antiquary, desires LITERARY WORK; Indexing, Researc' 
Transcribing, or any other.—Address Rev. F. Hcm™et, 166" aioe 
Park Road, 8.E. 








ELL-KNOWN ENGLISH LITERARY MAN, 


S'. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 
COURT, will REOPEN for inthe! TERM on ~oteened 
September 13 Application for filling vacancies to be made to the Head 
Master, Mr. J. Bewsuer, M.A., late Scholar of Paltiol College, Oxford. 
During the last Sehvol Year 20 Paulines gained Scholarships or Exhibi- 
tions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 8 gained admission to Woolwich 
or Sandhurst. (During the last twelve years — Scholarships have been 
taken by Paulines at Oxford and Cambrid 
At the Apposition, 1897, there were s in the School who had 
gained Oxford and Cambridge Higher Cortidcnren, 29 who had passed the 
London Matriculation, and 77 who had ee for Medical i ogg 


FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYO) NS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





About 70 per cent. of the Boys Oo gained these 
received their early education at Colet Court. 


HE MARIA. GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 


A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in Vk, obese for the CAM- 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the bla myo Practice of 
ee is offered to Ladies who desire to become Teac! 
ergarten Teachers are also prepared forthe Higher Certificate of 

the National Froebel Union. Junler — are prepared for the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions. 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMRER 14, 1898. 

The Winsworth Hall of Residence for Students will be opened in 
Temporary Premises in September, 1898. 

Address Miss Atice Woops. cana, The Maria Grey Training 
College, y Road, § y, N.W. 











who has spent his life abroad. 3 
with the Lege Foy Archives paps in the _—— “ot Euro ee 
coponially 1 id Rome—would engage to RESEARCHES 
ting to TONGLISH, SCOTTISH, or FAMILY HISTORIES —ALPHA, 
care of A. P. Watt & Son, 10, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


A YOUNG FRENCH LADY, with a good know- 

ledge of SS seeks a situation as TEACHER in a FAMILY 
orina SUHOOL. Firs' references can be given.—Address A. B. C., 
care of Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


Tous NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A GENTLE- 
connected for Sef ge er with THREE important LONDON 
NEWSPAPERS as CO CCOUNTS is open to take ADDI- 
TIONAL WORK of the same Lind. .. Salary or Commission. — 
references.—R. Lynpuotme, Hollingbourne Koad, Herne Hill, 8 E. 


O PUBLISHERS.—An experienced PARA- 
GRAPHIST and DESCRIPTIVE WRITER, used to the routine 

of a large Publishing House, seeks an swig ted a ENGAGE- 
M Age 37. nquestionable references.—Q., of Messrs. 
Francis & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Gaancery Lane, E.C. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


An Ry ted LECTURER and bee gE in | ae 
will be REQUIRED at the BEGINNING of NEXT SESSIO.: 
Applications will be received up to Be tember 3 by the __ OF 
‘OLLEGE, from whom further partic may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The HEAD MASTERSHIP of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL 
will be VACANT at CHRISTMAS. Syne will be received 
until October 3.—Full particulars may be obtained on peg 34 to = 
andersigned, J. M. HORSBURGH, M. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 























The LECTURESHIP in ITALIAN ay sy and gf ag ae ay 
is VACANT. Applications should reach the vires fla! y Mo’ 
October 3. If testimonials are submitted, twelve pr printed copies should 
be supplied.—For further — a ree 

. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of ee A4.. be vacane at CHRIST- 
MAS. Applications should reach ti yosvey | s Jetober 3. If tes- 
timonials are submitted, — eens copies should be supplied. For 


further particulars apply 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 
UNIVERSITY COURT of ST. ANDREWS. 


The Court pro a ge a LECTURER on the FRENCH 
pe EY and TTERAT d on ROMANCE PHILOLOGY in 
the UNITED COLLEGE. The appointment to be for 
anae trom October next. Salary 250/. per annum, with Class Fees. 
The Lecturer may be required to conduct a Qualifying Course at 
University College, Dundee. ye with twenty copies of 
testimonials, will be rece Srvart Grace, Secretary to the 
University Court, aaa a gest 8 next. 
St. Andrews, July 20, 1 


M450N UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY AND THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
The Council invite speed bee for the above ‘he pointment. 


ould be sent to the 
untae not later than Monday, September 1 
The ey elected will be required to rot upon his duties on 


r 1, 1898. 
Further particulars may be obtained fro: 











a term of Three 








m. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


S?. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

FILLING UP about EIGHTEEN VACANCIES on the FOUNDA- 

jae a form = the om, 7th, Moa 9th, and 12th SEPTEMBER 
—For information 4) to t 8 

West Keasingnse jpply i@ Bursar oF Sr. Pavut’s ScHoot, 


UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of 70/., and an EXHIBITION of 








%01., each tenable for Two Years, will be offered for competition at the 
ENTRANC E EXAMINATION in ARTS, which COM MENCES ES OCTO- 
12.—Furth be d from Rey. H. Exter- 





SHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham, 








U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE (including the Indian and Oriental Schools and the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts) will BEGIN on OCTOBER 4th. The Introductory 
Lecture will be given, at 3 p u., by Professor J. SULLY, M.A. LL.D. 





— Professor or Lecturer. 
Latin oe ° ee A. E. Houseman, M. 
Greek ee ° ee ee . J. A. Platt. M.A. 
Hebrew . Der. D. W. Marks 
Comparative Philology J. P. Postgate, M.A. Litt.D. 
om .. E. A. Gardner, M.A. 
Paypian A Archaology oe o eae Flinders Petrie, D.C.L. LL.D. 
oe «. W.P. Ker, 
History . F.C Mon cabana, 
Philosophy of Mina and Lorie J. Sully, M.A. tet D 
Political Economy .. : H.8. Foxwell, M.A. 
Architecture - TT. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A 
Fine Arts . . = rown. 
French . . H. Lallemand, B.-és-Se. 
rman .. : RP riebsch, Ph.D. 
Mathematics ee «» M.J.M. Hill, em D.Se. F.R.S. 
Chemist: wt 3 oe -» W. Ram D, F.R.8. 
oe 0 Chemistry ee ee a gage Harley, M.D. 
Physics ee ee oo llendar, M.A. F.R 8. 
Zoology - WP.R Weldon, M.A. F.R.S 
Botany .. x a 7 1. OF.W. Vliver, M.A. D.8c. 
Pereislogy e ° ee .- T.G. Bonney, D.Sc. F G.S. F.R.S. 
Physiology .. E.A. Schafer, F.R.S. LL.D. 
Hye ene and Public Health. . +» W.H. Corfield, M A. M.D. 
ology and Morbid Anatomy .. Sidney Martin, M.D. F.R.S. 
Applied Mathematics and Me- 
. Karl Pearson, M.A. LL.B. F.R.S. 
B. .F Engineering = Beare, B.A. B.Sc. M Inst.C.E. 
Electrical Engineering « TA. Fleming, M.A. D.Sc F.R.S. 
Civil Engineering ee eo ee Vernon Harcourt, M.A 
R ee ee es .» A.F. Murison, M.A. LL.D. 
a ee ae oe .. J. Pawley Rate, M.A. LL D. 
ve zap oe ee -. Augustine Birrell, Q.C. M.P. 
Indian iow ° oe oe +» J. W. Neill. 
Sanskrit .. es - oe +. C. Bendall, M.A. 
Pali. ea oo os e «. T. W. Khys Davids, Ph.D. 
Arabic 8. A. Strong, M 
Persian .. eo oe ee ee . Denison Ross, ee 
Hindustani ee ee oe .. J. ¥F. Blumhardt, M. 
Marathi .. ° ee ee -. J. W. Neill. 
‘Tamil ee ee .. BR. W. Frazer, BA. LL. 
Burmese . ee iE F. 8t. A. St. John, M. x 


——— oi both sexes are e admitted. There is no Entrance Examina- 


, rn &c., of the value of 2,000/. are offered for competition 
annually. The regulations as to these, and further information as to 
Classes, Prizes, &c., may be ee from 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





, 

UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS to be COMPETED for in SEPTEMBER, 1898 —T'wo Open 
Scholarships in Arts, One of the value of = open to Candidates under 
‘Twenty years of -<. and One of 50!. open to Candidates under Twenty- 

five years of age. Two Open Scholarships in Science, One of the value 
of 150/., and Cay of 60] , open to Candidates under Twenty-five years 
ofage. One Open Scholarship tor University Students who have com- 
pleted their study of Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of 50/.—Full 
— may be obtained on application to the Dean, Guy’s Hospital, 

ndon Bridge, 8.E. 


St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 





The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 3, 1898. 
Students can reside in Lae College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate regulation: 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. Scholarships and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 900/. ae awarded annuall 

The Medical School contains wl ge ure Rooms and well-ap inted 
Laboratories, for i Teaching, os well as Dissecting Rooms, 
Museum, Library, 

Recreation Ground has recently been purchased, and is open 

to Members of the Students’ Clubs. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WarpEn 
or THE CotLecE, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 





St BABTHOLOMEWS HOSPITAL and 


PRELIMINARY " SOIRNTIPIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and benoaemay, tg in the Subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate ons of 
the University of London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3, and con- 
tinue till JULY, 1899. 

Fee for the whole Course, rie or 18/. 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 
or Single Subjects may be ta 

There is a Special Class fy the anaes Examination. 

For further particulars Fa. th to the WaRpen or THE Cotecz, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, Lo’ EC. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth 1501., 751., 751., 501., and 
201.’each, tenable for One Year, will be competed for on September 27, 1898, 
viz., One Senior Open Scholarship of vo =k of 75l. will be awarded 
to the best Ca (if of ie pe and Moar peg 
One Senior Open Scholarship of the oF ony of 7ot will be awarded 
best Candidate (if of sufficient merit) = Pope and Physiol 

‘or these under Swentr ve years 
ote age, and must not have entered to the “Medical and Surgical Practice 
of any London Medical School. 

One Junior re ag Scholarship in Science, value 150i., = — Pre- 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value 50i., will be award the best 
Candidates under Twenty years of age ( if of sufficient mn A in Physics, 
Chemistry, Anima) Biology, and Vegetable Biology. 

The Jeaffreson Exhibition (value 20/.) will be competed for at the 
same time. The Subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, and 
any one of the three following Lan; 3 :—Greek, French, and German. 

‘The Classical Subjects are those of the London University Matriculation 











Examination of July, 1898. 
The Successful Candidates in all these S hips will be 
to enter to om fall course at St. be Be 8 Hospital in the Ouober 
t 


For particulars application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
the Warpen or THE Cottece, St Kartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body i 4 Korg and a, Gra- 
duates) ee, a and Assistance, wi ts and 














T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT gegen LONDON 


The WINTER SESSION of 1898-99 will OPEN on MONDAY, 
October 3, when the Prizes will be distributed, at 3 p.«., by the Right 
rnors 


Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in 
September, viz., One of 150/. and One of 60/. in Chemistry and Physics, 
with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s Students ; 
One of 501. in ‘Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry for Third Year’s 
Students from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prices of the value of 300/. are awarded at 
a Sessional Examinations, as well as several M 

cial Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary 
scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 


‘a “Hospital To pea gp are open to Students a charge. 


of Schools for’ Boye } G Med and Tu ‘Tutors for 
al) on te a at home or abroad.—A #6 ment of requirements 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. ‘ave, MA, 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING. & CO., who, from their extensive and —— al knowledge of 
the best Schools for ‘Boys and Girls, and successful Tu 
and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


hy DUSTRIAL INVESTMENT FOR SALE, at 
par (fractions at 2ls.). 2,000 Ll. SHARES, 4 10 per cent. 

Electric Engi and A ractors. Employ- 
be arranged.—Address = P. Craw ey, 45, 











ec 
pa if seg) —— 
Lombard Street, 





Rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided fo: 

The’ School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the Mepicart Secrerary. 

‘The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to ture or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for Students entering from the ‘Universities and for 
Qualified Practitioners. 

Rexister of Spenared Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a List of Local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and 
others who receive Subunte into their Houses. 

For Prospectus and ail ay apply to Mr. Renote, the Medical 
Secretary. HAWKINS, M. A. M.D. Oxon., Dean. 


MA0AuE AUBERT, 141, Regent Street, W., 
RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSES of 
English and Foreign SCHOOLS and E. weer ar, L 
introduces GOVERNESSES, Visiting Teac hape 

panions, Secretaries for HOME, Re CONTINENT, "AFRICA, AMERICA, 
ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 








AGAZINE PUBLISHING.—An old-established 

PUBLISHING HOUSE in LONDON is desirous of undertaking 

the BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS eens Al the Advertisement 25 
BLISHED MAGAZIN 


partment if necessary ) <3 ~ taped 
d also we onal ed.—Advertiser has a 
experience and facilities Banat —Address Macaztne, care of 


Montagu, Mileham & Montagu, 5 and 6, Bucklersbury, E.C. 
YPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 


DAUGHTER and ASSISTANTS.—Authors’ MSS. 1s. per 1,000 
words. Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss 
Sixes, West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
Hammersmith, W. 


VYPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. of every 
(description COPIED with accuracy and despatch oO 1s. iy i tes 














A SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES, — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can recommend erties Me Tr 5 See 
Mis oS ee ‘Sar ie te ore, 35, Craven Etre treet, 
aaa Cross, W.C. 





or Manifold Copies.— Miss E. Ticar, 23 
Villas, Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1894. ” 


NYPE-WRITING, in best style, 1d, per folio 
of 72 words.’ References to Authors,—: Giappine, 23, Lans- 
downe Gardens, South Lambeth, 8. W. 
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YPE-WRITING 1d. per folio. Large quantities 


ay arrangement. MSS. a revised. Work sent by post 
—E. Granam, Surrey 
Chambers, 172, Strand, London, W.c. 


GECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London.— 
Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos, 
1893), Indexer and Dutch Translator to the India Office. Permanent 
Staff of trained English and Foreign Secretaries. Expert Stenographers 
and Typists sent out for temporary work. Verbatim rench and German 
Reporters for Congresses, &c. Literary and T 

into and from all Languages. Specialities: Dutch Translations, Forei 
and Medical Type-writing, Indexing of Scientific Books. Lib 


~~ 
Pupils Trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work. 
ROFESSIONAL AGENCY.—Legal, Scholastic, 


Medical, Music, Art, Drama, Secretarial, Journ: nlistic, and Philan- 
thropic Work. Best Office in London.—F. Car .isiz, M.A., 8, Serjeant’s 
Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. 


NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD.—Director, 
Cc. C. ORD, M.A —CANDIDATES whose READING is dislocated by 
the deplored death of Mr. Walter Wren will be advised by the Director 
as to ensuing Examinations. — Office of of the INFORMATION GAZETTE. 


ERGMONT SANATORIUM for INEBRIATE 

WOMEN, 2, Mill Bank, West Derby, Liverpool, E. Established 

1880. Telephone 3,330. Three oa admitted.—All applications to be 
made to the Lapy SUPERINTENDENT. 


O AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 
LEDGE, late Managing Director of George Routledge & Sons, 
en, — AT to RECEIVE MSS. with a view to disposing of 
hem experience in the Publishing Trade Colonel 
Routiedge h has special Facilities for placing Literary Work, Advising as 
to Rates of Payment, Drawing up Agreements, &c Terms on applica- 
tion.—Temporary Offices : Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


























OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is mrpeetiy warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., vigpen syd pono recom- 
mendation of a friend who vertiser or the 
ae of the manongl By order, G. HER. BERT THRING, Secretary. 
yes Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
N.B. AUTHOR, the organ of the tang 5 is published monthly, 
mn . 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildi 


[HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879, 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably” represented, Proposed ‘iiss. placed 
and A on behalf of Authors. laced 
with Publishers. Transfers acetate el conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on oe to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 











R ANDERSON & CO.,, Advertising wAsents, 
a COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 
City ’ Office : 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET. Ms ¢., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 
F u 


urers, &c., 








C. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Digna of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
r Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
oT ee on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion Coart, Fleet | Street, B.C. 








Catalogues, 


L LI 8 & 2°oL VV ® Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
Now ready. SUMMER CATALOGUE, No. 89, of choice BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS. Post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST ees of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY, 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 








Now ready, 
ATALOGUE No, 24.—Water-Colour Drawings 


by Cozens, ner Cotman, Prout, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum 
—scarce Engrav —Fine-Art BKooks—Kelmscott Press Books—Works 
by Prof. Ruskin. oo free, Sixpence.—Wa. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


FOREIGN BOOKS| and PERIODICALS 


¥ CRTALOGUES pir on tong 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, cohen Pia Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus. 
trated by G. and R. Crui Leech, ce. The 
largest and choicest hoe s ieoed for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent it free on application. A bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
4, ee 8 T ainton Garden, London; 20, South Frederick 
burgh ; and 7, ‘Broad Street, Oxford. 
” CATALOG UES on application. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
allowed from the ——e rice of nearly 
Volumes. Orders 

ratis —_ tage CATALOGUES of New Oo Moor to 
oy pos IELD, 67, Moorgate 


OOKS. —Out-of-Print Books supplied.—Please 

tate wants. No matter what subject, try our system. WANTED, 

om. Arabian Nights, 2 vols. 1882.—Houtaxp Com PANY, Cherry Street, 
rmingha: 


OOKS WANTED.—Moore’s Alps in 1864. Rare 
Books wanted. Priced List free. Rare Books —- 25,000 
n Stock. State wants.—Baxen’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham 





























EIGHTEEN ARUNDEL PRINTS and Printed 
Face Teaation of Sketches by Old Masters TO DISPOSE OF.—Write 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN PERMANENT 
CARBON OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART 


FROM 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 


oe 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. Em- 
bracing almost the whole of the Masterpieces of the 
Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, and rich in Examples of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, ‘German, French, and Spanish Schools 
of Painting. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON. A New Series of Reproductions of the chiet 
Works of the British and Foreign Schools. Each Auto- 
type sold separately at 12s. each. 


The TATE GOLLECTION 
(NATIONAL GALLERY of BRITISH ART). 
of the important Pictures now exhibited at ‘entban 
have been reproduced and published in Autotype, in- 
cluding the chief Works of G. F. Watts, R.A. Further 
additions are contemplated. 


The NORWICH SCHOOL of PAINT- 


ING. Now ready, a Series of Reproductions of Works by 


JOHN CROME. E. T. DANIELL, 
J. 8. COTMAN. T. LOUND. 

J. J. COTMAN. R. LEMAN. 

M. E. COTMAN. J. MIDDLETON. 
J. STARK. H. BRIGHT. 

R. LADBROOKE. J. W. WALKER. 


Complete Prospectus on application. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition of 160 pages. With 
upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 
types, and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience 
of Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exchanged at the residences of Sub. 
scribers in London by the Library Messengers, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per Annum, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum, 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


All the Best Works in French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish are in circulation, 


CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 
1s, 6d. each. 


Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, 
postage free, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 


241, Brompton Road ; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C, (Mansion House End), 





Also 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


To be published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 97. 
[Part 1X. now ready. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5i. 5s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 








HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL P. , Ltd. Sg Tey and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, E .C. 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen ialips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ane or plain. 

Authors should note that The Leaden! , Ltd., cannot be 
ag? ee ter loss of MSS. by fire or ~ Ay Duplicate copies 


should be 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
es eae ee See, ae eae 
stor Place, Strand, W. v.C. . relegrapnic Address, “ Tri- 


tin ited, 8, Lancaste 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
Pi newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advar- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 
Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
floor. 
BPACIOUS oe, DRAWING, ee. READING, 
ND SMOKING ROOM 
All Floors F f. Perfect ti Night Porter. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE, 


Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 


UNFURNISHED APARTMENTS for a GENTLE- 
MAN of = habits. Only oo Graduates in the 
house.—M.A., 41, d Road, 


URNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the most 
Jeasant positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South as; > 
seets slew: three minutes’ walk from the Pantiles, Common, and 
18, Claremont Road, ‘Tunbridge Wells. 


Sale by Anction. 


FRIDAY NEXT, 


400 Lots of Miscellaneous Effects from various Private 


Sources, including Scientific, Photographic, and Electricat 
Apparatus, §c 

MBE. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 

UCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 

on FRIDAY NEXT, August 19, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely.{ ssc 

On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








(Temperance), 


























Just published, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. net. 
NDIAN CURRENCY. 
By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, MA, 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


Selected by the Royal Commissioners for the Digest of ge “al to 
Prepare the Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange, & 


Longmans, Green & Co. London, New York, and}Bombay. 
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MR. MURRAY’S BOOKS. 


THE RUSSIAN CRISIS. 


With Maps and Diagrams, crown 8vo. 6s. 


RUSSIA'S SEA POWER, PAST AND PRESENT; 
Or, the Rise of the Russian Navy. 


By Col. Sir GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, K.C.M.G. F.R.S., Author of ‘ Fortification,’ &c, 
[Just out. 


«Contains an account of the Russian naval history and of the existing fleet, and is certainly a most valuable contribu- 
tion to a study of naval and international politics.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 

“Mr. Goschen’s pointed statement that the main reason for the expenditure of an additional eight millions was due to 
the naval activity of Russia will lend new interest to this compact and able little book.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Sir George Clarke deserves to be thanked for having brought together a number of facts regarding the growth and 
progress of a navy in which this country is particularly interested.”—Morning Post. 








2 vols, crown 8vo. with Illustrations from the Author’s Drawings and Maps, 24s. 


FIVE YEARS IN SIAM. 


A Record of Journeys Up and Down the Country, and of Life among the People, 
from 1891 to 1896. 


By H. WARINGTON SMYTH, M.A. LL.B., formerly Director of the Department of Mines in Siam. 
[Now ready. 
“Mr. Smyth possesses also many of the mental qualities which go to make a good traveller, or at least a good writer of 
books of travel.”— Zimes. i a 
“ A deeply interesting account of the Siamese people, their ways, their views, and their country.”—Datly Chronicle. 
“Here, at last, is the kind of book for which all English readers interested in Siam have been waiting. It is the work 
of a writer whose conclusions are the result of personal observation.”—Daily News. 








In 1 vol. profusely illustrated, royal 8vo. 21s. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 
Uniform with Smith’s ‘Classical Dictionary.’ 
Thoroughly Revised, brought up to date, and Edited by 
F. WARRE CORNISH, M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College. 


“We have found it clear, precise, and accurate. No classical sixth-form boy should be without it.” 
Journal of Education. 
“It is certain to be widely used in schools and colleges, and it would be difficult to find a better book for a school prize.” 
anchester Guardian. 


MURRAY’S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 
HANDBOOK for ENGLAND and WALES. Arranged Alphabetic- 


ally, with List of Railway Stations, Hotels, and all Places and Objects worth seeing. 1 vol. Maps, 12s, 


HANDBOOK for SCOTLAND. Thoroughly Revised, with Special 


Detailed Information for Pedestrians, and entirely new Maps. Printed on specially thin and light paper. 9s. 


“In spite of the enterprise devoted to the production of guide-books in the past fifteen years, Murray’s Handbooks 
still maintain their place as facile princeps, and, of all, this Guide to Scotland is the high-water mark of guide-book 
excellence for tourists of intelligence.”—Odserver. 


HANDBOOK for IRELAND. New and thoroughly Revised 


Edition, with entirely new set of Maps and Plans. Printed on specially light and thin paper. 9s. 


“Mr. John Cooke knows his Ireland well, and he has entered into the description of the country with an enthusiasm 
which comes to no ordinary guide-book writer, and makes this particular handbook very readable indeed...... All that a 
tourist wants to know of routes, accommodation, travelling facilities, and charges is here contained, and every feature of 
historical, archeological, and picturesque interest is minutely described ; and, of course, the maps are accurate and recent.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The information which this handbook contiins is so full and practical that it should render its possessor independent 

of local guides.” — Field. 


[Now ready. 








EASTERN COUNTIES, Norroitx,; NORTH WALES. 6:. 
SUFFOLK, ESSEX, and CAMBRIDGE. 12s. SOUTH WALES. «&. 


KENT. 7s. 6d. SUSSEX. 6. 
SURREY. 6. HANTS. 6. NORTHAMPTON and RUTLAND. 


ISLE of WIGHT. 2. 6d. 
HERTS, BEDS, and HUNTS. 7.62. | DBRBY, NOTIS, LEICESTER, and 


OXFORDSHIRE, OxrorD with its Colleges. | sy7ROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE. 
WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. LANCASHIRE. “. 


| YORKSHIRE. 12s. 
CORNWALL, PENZANCE, FAL- LINCOLNSHIRE. 7). 64. 
WORCESTER and HEREFORD. ». DURHAM and NORTHUMBER- 


GLOUCESTER. 6:. | The LAKE DISTRICT of WEST- 
DEVON. 7s. 64. MORELAND and CUMBERLAND. 6s. 


63, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CON- 
STABLE & CO. have just pub- 
lished SIX NEW NOVELS, 
at all the Inbraries and Book- 
sellers’: — 


The STORY of an UNTOLD LOVE. 
By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 6s. 


CALEB WEST: Master Diver. By 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH, Author of ‘Tom 
Crogan,’ &c. 68. 


DINKINBAR. By Herbert C. 


MAcILWAINE, Author of ‘The Twilight 
Reef.’ 6s. 


The MODERN GOSPEL. By Mrs. 
H. H, PENROSE. 63. 


A STATESMAN’S CHANCE. By 
JOSEPH F, CHARLES. 6s. 


An ELUSIVE LOVER. By Virna 
WOODS. 3s. 6d, 


STEPHEN BRENT. By Philip 
LAFARGUE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 

“There is a wealth of charactcr-portrayal, and 
the pages teem with fascinating people, very 
diverse, but all admirably drawn, and interesting 
for their very consistency and naturalness.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


The POTENTATE. By Frances 
_FORBES-RUBERTSON. 6s. 








UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES of 
DEMOCRACY. By EDWIN LAWRENCE 
GODKIN. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


TWO NATIVE NARRATIVES of 
the MUTINY in DELHI. Translated from 
the Originals by the late CHARLES THEO- 
PHILUS METCALFE, C.S.I. (Bengal Civil 
Service). Demy 8vo. with large Map and 
2 Portraits, 12s, 


ENGLISH CONTEMPORARY ART. 
By “ 9 la SIZERANNE. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 


DANTE'S TEN HEAVENS: a Study 
a a By EDMUND GARDNER. 
my 8vo. 12s. 


TRAVELS and LIFE in ASHANTI 
and JAMAN. By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN. 
Fully illustrated, and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


GAIETY CHRONICLES. By John 
HOLLINGSHEAD. Fully illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 21s, 


The LIFE of WILLIAM TERRISS. 
By -* o_o Fully illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE 
MEREDITH. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 

The ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL. 
RHODA FLEMING. 
SANDRA BELLONI. 
VITTORIA. 
DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. 
The AMAZING MARRIAGE. 
The ADVENTURES of HARRY RICHMOND. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
The EGOIST. 
The TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 
An ESSAY on COMEDY. 

Other Volumes in preparation, 


SELECTED POEMS. By George Meredith. 
6s, net. 





2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


The SOUL ofa PEOPLE. An Account 
of the Life and Belief of the Burmese. By H. FIELD- 
ING. In1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 

*** The Soul of a People’ is a book that will never be for- 
gotten, and which those readers for whom it is meant will 


read again and again.” —Home News. 
** One of the most striking books we have encountered.” 
Standard. 


“ Every chapter is full of interest.” 

Manchester Guardian, 

‘“« Mr. Fielding’s book shows great knowledge, great indus- 
try, and it is written, as the readers of his ‘ Palace Tales’ in 
our columns will easily understand, in a very charming 
style.”—Rangoon Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ETON in the FORTIES. By Arthur 


DUKE COLERIDGE (An Old Colleger). Revised and 
materially Enlarged, with additional Illustrations by 
F. Tarver. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘The book is now more than ever worthy of perusal and 
acquisition.” —Globe, 
BY M. THIERS. 


The HISTORY of the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. By ADOLPHE THIERS. Translated 
by FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 50 Engravings, and 
Portraits on Steel of the most eminent Personages 
engaged in the Revolution, many engraved by W. 
Greatbatch. A New and Revised Edition, in 5 vols. 
demy 8vo. 45s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


or 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


The PRIDE of JENNICO. By 


EGERTON CASTLE, Author of ‘Consequences,’ ‘ La 
Bella,’ &c. Second Kdition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A capital story, well constructed and well written. The style 
deserves praise for a distinction only too rare in the present day.” 


Cosmopolis. 
BY LESLIE KEITH. 


The MISCHIEF-MAKER. By 


LESLIE KEITH, Author of ‘The Indian Uncle,’ ‘A 
Rash Verdict,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 
“‘An entirely delightful novel. The author is a keen but not ill- 
natured observer of human nature, and gives us a whole gallery of 
lifelike portraits.”— World. 


BY S. MACNAUGHTAN. 


SELAH HARRISON. By S&S. Mac- 


NAUGHTAN. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘It is rarely that such a work of art in literature as ‘Selah Harrison’ 
comes to cheer the soul of the reviewer with accurate delicacy of touch, 
serious motive, and mingled pathos and humour, both of high quality.” 

World. 


THE STORIES OF ROSA N. CAREY. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE, IN MONTHLY 
VOLUMES. 


In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


MARY ST. JOHN. 
WILL BE READY ON THE 16rx INST. 


“A tale of true love, of self-sacrifice, of loyalty and unselfishness. 
The story is a simple one, but told with much grace and with unaffected 
—_-. We are not ashamed to confess that we have ourselves 

loliowed the simple and unaffected narrative with an interest and a 
pleasure which other more exciting and sensational works have failed 
to arouse in us. The heroine herself is a noble woman, and it is with a 
sensation of relief that we find h warded in the end for the self- 


: y , too, g 
young personage, and the way in which she gradually awakens to the 
merits of her somewhat grave and old-fashioned lover is charmingly 
depicted. But the most striking and original portrait in the book is 
that of Janet St. John. This is a masterpiece; and the handsome, 
worldly woman, so hard of heart in every respect except her love for 
her husband and her youngest child, must take rank among the few 
new creations of the modern novelist.” —John Bull. 











The Volumes now issued in the new form are— 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES. ROBERT ORD'S ATONE- 

WEE WIFIE. MENT. 

BARBARA HEATHCOTH’S | HERIOT'’S CHOICE. 
TRIAL. AND 

WOOED and MARRIED. QUEENIE’S WHIM. 

Each may be obtained separately in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


The following Stories are sold in the 6s. form only at 
present :— 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. | SIR GODFREY’S GRAND- 
S DAUGHTERS. 


FOR LILIAS. 

UNCLE MAX. The OLD, OLD STORY. 
ONLY the GOVERNESS. The MISTRESS of BRAE 
LOVER or FRIEND ? FARM. 

BASIL LYNDHURST. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


ectllippatans 
A NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK BY 
JEROME K. JEROME 
WILL BE PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA 
ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, AUGUST 17. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, extra cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS 
OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 
Author of ‘Three Men in a Boat,’ &c. 





NEW WORK BY Mk. T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 


PERSONAL FORCES OF THE 
PERIOD. 


By T. H. 8. ESCOTT, 


Author of ‘ England : its People, Polity, and Pursuits,’ 
‘ Bocial Transformations of the Victorian Age,’ &c. 


“Tt has occurred to Mr. T. H. S. Escott to put into a 
handy and readable volume a number of pleasant pen- 
portraits of ‘ Personal Forces of the Period.’ As a whole, 
his book is interesting and suggestive, and is sure to have a 
large number of well-pleased readers.” —Glode. 


NEW WORK 
BY MR. W. A. PICKERING, C.M.G. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. extra cloth, with 25 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Sketches by the Author, 1és, 


PIONEERING IN FORMOSA. 


Recollections of Adventures among Man- 
darins, Wreckers, and Head-Hunting 
Savages.‘ 


By W. A. PICKERING, C.M.G., 
Late Protector of Chinese in the Straits Settlements. 

With an Appendix on British Policy and Interests in 
China and the Far Kast. 

‘*We cannot call to mind any book in the English language 
which gives so much information about Formosa, ‘la bella’ 
as the early navigators call it, its history, people, trade, and 
productions, as Mr. Pickering does in this entertaining 
volume.”— Zimes. 


NEW WORK BY J. H. E. SECRETAN. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES. 

In 1 vol. large 8vo. with 24 Illustrations, 6s. 


TO KLONDYKE and BACK. 


A Journey Down the Yukon from its Source to its 
Mouth. By J. H. BE. SECRETAN, C.E., of Ottawa. 
With Hints to intending Prospectors. 

“* Mr. Secretan’s book is wholesome reading. A country 
perpetually frozen, a scarcity of almost the bare necessities 
of life, and the toils of the journey are described graphically 
enough to daunt all but those who love a hard life for its 
own sake.”—Times. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS ELEANOR 
HOLMES. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE’S FITFUL FEVER. By 


ELEANOR HOLMES, Author of ‘The Price of a 
Pearl,’ ‘ A Painter’s Romance,’ &. 
NEW STORY 
BY CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. paper cover, ls. 


The THOUGHT ROPE. By 


CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, Author of ‘ Waynfiete,’ 
‘The Tender Mercies of the Good,’ &c. 














HURST & BLACKETT, LimITED, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, 








MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW NOVELS, 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN 
TREASURE. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, 


Author of ‘ The Last Sentence ’ and ‘ The Silence of 
Maitland.’ 1 vol. 6s. am 


DAILY MAIL.—“ A book to be bought and 
read again and again.” - a ae 


VIA LUCIS. 
By KASSANDRA VIVARIA. 1 vol. 6s. 


MORNING POST.—“ The author possesses distinct gifts 
of vivid expression, and clothes many of her thoughts in 
language marked by considerable force and by beauty of 
imagery and of melody.” 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST 
CONSUL. 


By MATILDA MALLING. 1 vol. 6s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Infinitely passionate ana 
pathetic. Most lifelike and vivid is the portrait of the First 
Consul in all his greatness and his pettiness. A most fasci- 
nating and interesting story.” 


THE CELIBATES’ CLUB. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 
With Illustrations by Phil May, &c. 
A New Edition, containing ‘ The Bachelors’ Club’ an@ 
‘The Old Maids’ Club.’ 1 vol. 6s, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. 


lvol. 6s. 


TIMES.—‘' Many of Mr. Zangwill’s new studies are of high 
and original interest. We are grateful to him for leading us 
into an entirely new world of character, of thought, and of 

e.” 


lif 
THE KING’S JACKAL. 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


With Illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson. 
1 vol. 3s. 6d. [Jmmediately. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. 


With Illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson. 1 vol. 69. 


ATHEN:UM.—“ The adventures and exciting incidents 
in the book are admirable; the whole story of the revolution 
is most brilliantly told. This is really a great tale of 
adventure.” 


THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 1 vol. 6s. 
ACADEMY.—‘‘The hardened novel-reader will find this 
a thoroughly ehgrossing book.” 


THE LAKE OF WINE. 


By BERNARD CAPES. 1 vol. 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—“ A blend of Le Fanu and Stevenson. It 
has the creepiness of the former, and the grace of style, the 
literary finesse of the latter.” 


HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT. 
By D. D. WELLS. 1 vol. 3s. 6d, 
ATHENAUM.—“ An admirable piece of fooling, with 
not a dull page in it from beginning to end.” 


PICTURES OF WAR. 
By STEPHEN CRANE, 1 vol 6s. 
This Volume contains ‘ The Red Badge of Courage’ and 
‘The Little Regiment.’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 1 vol. 6s. 
THE OPEN BOAT. 


ATHEN4UM.—“ Shows evident signs of that extra- 
ordinary oes amounting to genius, which distinguishes 
all the prose of Mr. Crane.” 


A CHAMPION IN THE SEVENTIES. 
By EDITH BARNBTT. 1 vol. 6s. 
BLACK and WHITE.—“ Will be enjoyed by every oné 
who appreciates good writing.” 


EZEKIEL’S SIN. 
By J. H. PEARCE. 1 vol. 6s. 

SKETCH.—" The book is full of delightful pictures of the 
sea, the lonely life of fishermen, and the sparse dwellers of 
the coast.” 

Mr. Heinemann’s List of Novels by R. L. STEVENSON, 
HALL CAINE, I. ZANGWILL, HENRY JAMES, W. EK. 
NORRIS, ROBERT HICHENS, HAROLD FREDERIC, 


&c., post free. 
London: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, w.c. 
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LITERATURE 


—-- 


General Sir Richard Meade, and the Feudatory 
States of Central and Southern India. By 
-s 7 Thornton, C.8.I. (Longmans & 

0. 

Tat the field for distinction offered by 
India to servants of its Government is both 
varied and extensive will not be disputed, 
nor perhaps was any period more fruitful in 
producing great men than that which began 
in 1838, and which, for convenience, we may 
say ended with the assumption of the title 
of Empress of India by the Queen on 
January Ist,1877. It was an eventful time, 
specially the first half of it. There was 
the Afghan War, in which many reputations 
were blighted, but the brilliancy of the few 
which were made was enhanced by the 
surrounding gloom; next there followed 
the Sikh wars, which, after a struggle with 
such foes as we have never before or since 
faced in Asia, resulted in the annexation 
of the Punjab; then there was war in 
Burmah ; and, finally, the Mutiny of 1857. 
Hence soldiers had no lack of opportunity, 
whilst the Punjab alone cupeliol: a glorious 
field for the development of political and ad- 
ministrative talent. Consequently it is not 
remarkable that the period is rich in names 
of most distinguished men, and crowded 
with those who have achieved more or less 
celebrity. Innumerable biographies have 
been written, and to some of their subjects 
a European reputation has been accorded. 
The majority, of course, could not expect 
this; their work was local and was locally 
known and rewarded. Of this number Sir 
R. Meade may be counted; yet he was not 
one of those who profited by the oppor- 
tunities referred to, the Mutiny excepted ; 
nor did he seem to be consumed with the 
thirst for distinction or with the fire of am- 
bition. 

_ On the contrary, whilst deeds were doing 

in the north, Meade vegetated quietly in 

the native army for nearly twenty years in 
obscurity. That of itself was enough to 
ruin the prospects of most men. But his 
disposition was exceptional, for when need 





arose in the Mutiny, his sword was neither 
rusty nor unready, and he suddenly, by 
raising a regiment of cavalry and by leading 
them successfully, gave proof of energy and 
qualities hitherto unsuspected. At some 

ersonal risk he induced the mutineers who 

ad taken refuge in Gwalior to surrender 
the palace, which was thus saved from 
destruction; and thereby he secured the 
lasting gratitude of the Maharaja Jaya Ji 
Rao Sindhia. 

The volume by no means explains to 
what influence Meade owed his political 
appointment. It is stated, indeed, that he 
married a lady whose family was connected 
with Indian administration; that, as just 
told, he had done good service in the 
Mutiny; and that in manner he was un- 
assuming and a general favourite. As it 
happened, Macpherson, the Agent at Gwalior, 
fell ill, applied for leave, and recommended 
that Meade should act for him; Lord Can- 
ning consented, and thus a fresh opening 
under most favourable circumstances was 
offered and accepted. He obtained a 
footing on a new ladder and ascended it 
rapidly, his quick promotion being in 
strange contrast with the stagnation of 
the first years of his service. In 1860 
Macpherson died and Meade succeeded ; 
in 1861 he was named Governor-General’s 
Agent for Central India; in 1870 he was 
made Chief Commissioner of Mysore; in 
1873 he was sent to Baroda in connexion 
with the troubles which culminated in the 
deposition of one Gaekwar and the selection 
of another ; in 1875 he was appointed Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, where he remained till 
1881, when he retired, the rules of the 
service having been relaxed in his favour, 
as he had before then passed the limit of 
age. 

what was the secret of this extra- 
ordinary advancement, for Meade had neither 
remarkable talent nor special training? His 
biographer explains that he possessed 
‘*all the characteristics of the ideal ‘ English 
gentleman ’—firmness and loyalty to the Govern- 
ment he served, deep interest in the chiefs and 
peoples of the states where he was employed, 
good sense, straightforwardness, unbounded 
patience, a most genial manner, and ascrupulous 
regard for the feelings and position of the Prince 
to whom he was accredited. He worked with 
him as a friend, keeping the ‘representative of 
the Paramount Power’ in the background ; he 
educated without lecturing, and governed with- 
out seeming to do so.” 

For further reply inquirers must refer to 
the book, respecting which a few words 
may be permitted. 

It is, almost necessarily, less a biography 
than a series of short and able summaries of 
the histories of the states with which Meade 
was concerned ; and whilst this unquestion- 
ably detracts to some extent from its lite- 
rary merits, its value for the specialists to 
whom it more particularly appeals is there- 
by enhanced. Among these all officers 
connected with the various agencies may be 
included, and it is not too much to say that 
the book should find a place in their libraries 
and offices. Besides official matter, which 
predominates, there is an excellent account 
of Sir Salar Jang’s visit to England, where 
he was lionized in the indiscreet manner 
usual on such occasions, with results which 
were as undesirable as they were unforeseen 
by the dispensers of hospitality :— 





‘* He was called upon by the Prince and other 
members of the royal family, by Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Northbrook, and many distinguished per- 
sons of all ranks; the Prince of Wales gave a 
banquet in his honour ; he was presented to the 
Queen at Windsor, where he dined and slept ; 
he was the guest of the Duke of Sutherland at © 
Dunrobin ; Oxford University conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of D.C.L., and on the 
25th of July the freedom of the City of London 
was presented to him. Most persons regarded 
him as an Indian Prince, duchesses curtsied to 
the ground before him...... i 


And so on, till, as might be expected, his 
head was somewhat turned. 

Again, there is a full and particular 
account of the Imperial assemblage at 
Delhi, concerning which Mr. Thornton has 
special title to be heard, for, as Foreign 
Secretary at the time, he was mainly con- 
cerned in its management. 

The illustrations deserve a word of praise ; 
they are well selected, some from photo- 
graphs, others from drawings of consider- 
able artistic merit by Mrs. Daly. The index 
and table of contents are carefully drawn 
up, and the book is an adequate record of 
an officer whose service in the field, though 
short, was excellent, and who as a political 
officer fulfilled Sir E. Malet’s definition that 
the best diplomat is the diplomat who is 
least heard about. ' 





Chambers’s English Dictionary, Pronouncing, 
Explanatory, Etymological, Edited by 
Thomas Davidson. (Chambers.) 


Tuis work has some striking merits, and if 
it were freed from certain defects, appa- 
rently proceeding from the editor’s want 
of lexicographical experience, it would be- 
decidedly superior to any English dictionary. 
hitherto published at an equally moderate 
price. In its present form, however, we- 
are not sure that it is on the whole quite 
equal to Dr. Annandale’s ‘Student’s Dic- 
tionary,’ which costs little more than half. 
as much and contains about a third more 
printed matter. Messrs. Chambers’s dic- 
tionary, indeed, has one very great ad- 
vantage over its rival in being printed in 
much larger type; and the smaller quantity 
of letterpress is not necessarily a point of 
inferiority, because Mr. Davidson has saved: 
a good deal of space in a way that involves- 
no sacrifice of practical utility. As Prof. 
Paul recently pointed out, it is superfluous 
in a popular dictionary to append elaborate 
explanations of words which every native 
speaker of the language understands quite- 
as well without explanation. However neces-- 
sary matter of this kind may be in historical. 
dictionaries, for the purposes for which a. 
smaller dictionary is consulted it is entirely 
useless. Mr. Davidson has to some extent. 
acted on the principle laid down by Prof. 
Paul; and much of the space which he has 
gained by the summary treatment of words 
of obvious meaning has been wisely devoted 
to the explanation of idiomatic and allusive 
phrases. In the number of phrases re- 
corded this dictionary appears to be markedly 
superior to any other of the same size that 
we have seen, though it must be said that 
the explanations are too frequently wanting 
in precision. One or two examples will 
sufficiently illustrate both the general 
superiority of method and the occasional 
weakness of execution of the new dictionary. 
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While Dr. Annandale gives five lines to 
the word darkness, Mr. Davidson leaves the 
meaning to be inferred from the sense of 
the primary adjective and the function of 
the suffix; but he adds an explanation 
of the designation ‘the Prince of Dark- 
ness.”’ Under Setter Dr. Annandale gives 
only one phrase, fo be better off. Mr. David- 
son gives three more phrases, and also states 
(what Dr. Annandale strangely omits to 
say) that it is used as the comparative 
of well, which might have enabled him 
to dispense with his four lines of explana- 
tion of the senses. The meaning of J had 
better, however, is not adequately given ; it 
is not enough to say that it is equivalent to 
“‘T shall hold it better to.” Under the verb 
make Mr. Davidson has three more phrases 
than Dr. Annandale, but in the explanation 
of those which are given in both works the 
‘Student's Dictionary’ is the more accurate 
of the two. 

Amongst the words and senses duly re- 
corded by Dr. Annandale, but omitted by 
Mr. Davidson, may be mentioned differential 
(as a substantive), English (a size of type), 
Satigue dress and fatigue duty, glacial period, 
moderations (Oxford University}, and ortho- 
graphic projection. In both dictionaries demotic 
is explained as meaning ‘‘ pertaining to the 
people,” which is not a current English sense 
at all. The specific application of the term 
in Egyptian antiquities, which is the only 
use that required mention, is duly explained 
in the ‘Student’s Dictionary,’ but is en- 
tirely ignored in ‘Chambers.’ With regard 
to the insertion or omission of terms belong- 
ing to the vocabulary of particular sciences 
Mr. Davidson is often curiously inconsistent, 
and sometimes the reader will look in vain 
in their alphabetical place for words that 
are used in the definitions. Jsentroptc, for 
instance, is given, with the explanation “in 
physics, of equal entropy”; but entropy is 
not explained. As in many other dic- 
tionaries, some remarkable inequalities in 
scale of treatment have been produced by 
the improvidently lavish expenditure of 
space in articles near the beginning of the 
book. For example, 6ase-ball occupies 
nearly half a page, but cricket has only three 
lines, golf (in a dictionary edited by a Scots- 
man!) only four, and football a line and a 
half in the body of the work and a quarter- 
page in the addenda. 

The indications of pronunciation appear 
to be, on the whole, in accordance with good 
modern usage, and the phonetic notation 
employed is simple and intelligible, and 
for all ordinary purposes sufficiently accu- 
rate. The etymological part of the work, 


if tried by a reasonably lenient standard, } 


may be considered satisfactory. In a book 
of this kind original research is not to be 
expected. All that can be fairly required 
is that the derivations shall be taken from 
some authority of good repute amongst 
philologists. Mr. Davidson does not, like 
the author of one much over-praised dic- 
tionary of recent date, quote the Celto- 
maniac absurdities of Dr. Charles Mackay. 
The ‘Oxford Dictionary’ has been followed 
so far as it was available—the sections of 
that work containing the latter parts of D 
and F respectively were apparently pub- 
lished too late to be utilized—and diligent 
use has been made of the ‘Century Dic- 
tionary,’ Prof. Skeat’s ‘Etymological Dic- 





tionary,’ and many other works of similar 
rank. The vowel quantities in the Latin 
words quoted ought either to have been 
marked consistently throughout or omitted 
altogether. Mr. Davidson has adopted the 
eccentric rule of marking the quantity of 
the penultimate vowel of the infinitive, and 
leaving almost all the other vowels un- 
marked. The book is carefully printed, 
the only bad blunder we have noticed 
being “‘ eter, native,’ instead of alternative, 
in the article Ant. 

The supplementary matter, which fills 
fifty-eight pages, includes lists of prefixes 
and suffixes, with their etymology and 
meaning, a list of abbreviations, “‘ correct 
ceremonious forms of address,” explana- 
tions of the commen significant elements in 
a Pans a pronouncing vocabulary of 

cripture proper names, and translations of 
the foreign words and phrases commonly 
met with in English books. This portion 
of the work is, on the whole, remarkably 
complete and accurate. 

Although we have pointed out many far 
from trivial faults in this ‘ Dictionary,’ and 
could easily have pointed. out many more, 
we are by no means disposed to think 
slightingly of the ability and industry 
which it displays. In spite of its defects, 
it comes very near to being the best existing 
work of its class, and comparatively little 
pains expended in revision would probably 
suffice to render it indisputably superior to 
any of its rivals. 








Biographical History of Gonville and Caius 
College, 1349-1897. Compiled by John 
Venn, Senior Fellow of the College.— 
Vol. I. 1349-1713. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Dr. Venn has followed worthily in the 
steps of Prof. Mayor, whose work upon the 
register of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
was noticed in this journal some years ago. 
But the nature of his task has compelled 
him. to attempt something like making 
history without materials (which Prof. 
Mayor had no occasion to do), and to go 
back to a date when no registers of his 
College existed. For more than two hundred 
years he has had to extract a necessarily 
meagre list from the College accounts and 
other miscellaneous sources. The absence 
of fuller records for the earlier period is 
the more remarkable since, as Dr. Venn 
tells us, 
“the foresight of Bishop Bateman had...... 
provided another source of information which, 
if his regulations had been properly carried out, 
would have yielded a quantity of interesting 
and valuable material...... He enacts that the 
master, after celebrating in Norwich Cathedral 
on or about Michaelmas Day, was to hand to 
the bishop and to the prior of the convent, 
lists, sealed by the college, of the names, sur- 
names, and degrees, of the fellows, with an 
account of those who had died, or left the 
college, during the past year.” 

This rule is known to have been observed 

even after the Reformation, and yet all 

traces of the annual my 20 seem to have 
disappeared. We are bound to say that 

Dr. Venn has succeeded in filling up the 

blank with a good many more names than 

we should have expected to be recovered. 

He has worked through the University 

‘Grace Book’; and now that it has been 





published down to 1488 we are able to 
supply one or two points which he very 
excusably missed in reading it in manu- 


script. Thus on p. 4 of that volume we 
find hints of a dispute at the election as 
custos of Thomas Boleyn, the great-uncle of 
Henry VIII.’s queen. Occasionally Dr. Venn 
disappoints his readers, as when, in his very 
first notice, he refers them to the introduction 
for ‘‘ some account of” Edmund Gonville’s 
“statutes and general design.”” We assume 
that the general introduction is reserved for 
a future volume. Nor is it easy to understand 
why ‘‘the printed ‘Graduati’’’ should be 
said to begin at Cambridge “‘in 1454, that 
is, a little earlier than the corresponding 
lists at Oxford,’”’ since the Oxford register, 
as published by the late Mr. Boase, de- 
fective as it is, begins in December, 1448, 
Now and again we light upon a slip in the 
dates. Thus on p. 29 Lawrence Maptid is 
said to have been rector of Teversham, Cam- 
bridgeshire, 1554-60, and two lines after to 
have died December 7th, 1557. The notice 
of Taverner may be quoted as an example 
of Dr. Venn’s method, and also as a pos- 
sibly extreme specimen of the heterogeneous 
employments which were deemed compatible 
in the early days of the Reformation :— 

‘*Taverner, Richard: pensioner from 1530- 

1534. Dr. Caius calls him a fellow (‘ Annals’), 
but I do not find his name as such. Son of 
John Taverner, of N. Elmham, Norfolk. 
Entered first at Corpus ; subsequently became 
a canon of Cardinal College, Oxford; B.A. 
(Oxf.) 1527; M.A. (Camb.) 1530. Died 
July 14, 1575; buried at his residence, 
Woodeaton, Oxon. He was of eccentric cha- 
racter, and varied experience, and was a volu- 
minous author. Translator of the Bible, clerk 
of the Signet, member of Parliament, licensed 
(though not in orders) to preach throughout the 
kingdom, H. Sheriff of Oxon., &c. (v. ‘Ath. 
Cant.’ and ‘ Ath, Oxon.’).” 
Dr. Venn, it will be seen, most properly 
leaves the reader to supply his own com- 
mentary on the facts. The canons of 
Cardinal College were not required to enter 
Holy Orders in the earlier stages. Thesup- 
'ataigpe of the college left Taverner home- 
ess, and he took up his quarters as a 
“pensioner” at Gonville College. The 
history is a curious one, but it was clearly 
not Dr. Venn’s duty to say more than he 
has said about it. To have done so through- 
out his volume would have enlarged it to 
impossible dimensions. Yet the author has 
succeeded, both in his catalogue and in his 
admirable introduction, in throwing a good 
deal of light upon the sorts and conditions 
of men who went up to Gonville Hall before 
it was refounded by Caius :— 

‘* At the outset, and for the following century 
and a half, the main function of the college 
appears to be that of breeding ecclesiastics for 
Church and State employment. The layman 
and the monk are conspicuously absent, and the 
ordinary parish priest, in the form of the ‘ poor 
parson,’ is rarely to be found...... The college 
was doing just the sort of work which such 
foundations were intended to do. The statutes 
make it plain that the object of the endowments 
—and the admission of none but those on the 
foundation was contemplated—was to secure to 
the poor student the leisure and other oppor- 
tunities which should fit him for the higher work 
of Church and State. He was to reside there 
for the time requisite to study theology, or civil 
or canon law, and then he was to go out into 
the world and make use of his knowledge. It 
was never intended that he should spend his 
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life in his college, as the monk did in his cloister, 
or that he should employ his energies in edu- 
cating them or in ‘researching’ for himself ; 
still less was it intended to give him a ‘start in 
life’ in the modern sense of affording the young 
schoolmaster or barrister a liberal addition to 
his income. He was, as a rule, a resident 
student, and if he did not reside he received 
ractically no stipend at all. If we study the 
after career of these early students we shall see 
what a large proportion of them attained to 
prominent positions, or were employed in im- 
portant work.” 
We have quoted this passage at length 
because it is not so well understood as it 
should be that the ‘‘ abuses” of the college 
system were very largely the creation of an 
age subsequent to the Reformation. Before 
that date the colleges had their clearly de- 
fined aims. They may have differed from 
those which modern ideas may think the 
best or the most necessary; but they were 
for the most part loyally maintained, and it 
is to the last two or three centuries that we 
have to look for a conscious neglect of prin- 
ciple in the government of colleges. 

When Dr. Venn remarks with emphasis 
that there were no monks on the foundation 
of Gonville Hall, he is careful to add that, 
when the new class of ‘‘ pensioners ’”’ came 
into existence, this was to a considerable 
extent recruited from the monasteries of 
East Anglia as well as from other parts. 
The religious houses granted their promising 
young members an exhibition to maintain 
them at Cambridge, and one at least seems 
to have kept a special chamber at Gonville 
for the purpose, much in the same way as 
the monasteries of the west of England had 
their chambers appropriated to them at 
Gloucester College, Oxford, but with this 
important difference, that Gloucester Col- 
lege was exclusively occupied by monks. 

From the refoundation of Gonville Hall 
by Dr. Caius there exists a regular admission 
register, and Dr. Venn’s task from that date 
onwards has been to find out not who were 
members of the College, but what they did 
in after-life. He notices the gradual pro- 
cess by which the students came to be drawn 
almost exclusively from the diocese of Nor- 
wich—nearly nine out of ten in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, as compared with 
four out of ten in the years immediately 
following Queen Elizabeth’s accession—and 
he attributes the change to the powerful 
influence of routine and family tradition. 
It is true, indeed, that such influences 
existed at an earlier date; but these ex- 
tended over a wider area, and Dr. Venn is 
able to show and to explain a remarkable 
succession of students from a remote 
corner of Devon, which continued for a 
hundred and twenty years. He supplies 
some statistical calculations which possess a 
wider interest than that of his College or 
even of his University. Comparing the 
annual ordinations in the time of Charles I. 
with those at the present day, he finds that 
the average at Cambridge has only grown 
from about 207 to 230, and at Oxford from 
about 172 to 219, while ‘the population is 
supposed to have multiplied fourfold.’ We 
should have been inclined to say a good 
deal more than fourfold. ‘ Few persons,” 
is the comment, 

“have adequately realized the commanding 
Position which had then been attained by 
our Universities, Absolutely—not relatively 





merely—the number of graduates about 1625-30 
was greater than was ever attained again till 
within living memory. When allowance is made 
for the growth of population, it must be frankly 
admitted that, so far as concerns the supply of 
trained men sent out into the country, the old 
Universities have not yet regained the position 
they occupied two centuries and a half ago.” 


It should, however, be added—though the 
qualification will be variously estimated by 
different people—that 78 per cent. of the 
Caius graduates at the time in question 
entered Holy Orders. 

Dr. Venn’s lists represent an enormous 
amount of labour, and appear to be drawn 
up with very great accuracy. Wherever we 
have tested them we have found them almost 
uniformly correct. It is a mere slip of an 
apostrophe which makes one John Powell 
‘* Fellow of Merton, Oxford, Dec. 22, 1649: 
by visitor’s mandate.’ It should, of course, 
be ‘ by the visitors’ mandate,” the de facto 
authority being the Parliamentary visitors. 
We should like information on one point. 
Can promus or obsonator mean a “ scholar” 
(pp. 254, 257, 274)? Special interest attaches 
to the notices of the persons who were ejected 
either during the Civil War and Common- 
wealth or at the Restoration ; and the strong 
leaning of the College towards medical 
studies, in spite of the fact that only one 
fellowship was assigned to that subject, is 
a striking testimony to the power of tradition 
among the scholars of Bateman and Caius. 








Primera Parte: El ingenioso Hidalgo Don 
Quixote de la Mancha, compuesto por Miguel 
Cervantes de Saavedra. (Nutt.) 


Tuis splendid folio is the most valuable 
contribution to the study of ‘Don Quixote’ 
that has appeared in Great Britain since 
Bowle published his memorable edition at 
Salisbury in 1781. The English country 
clergyman produced the first commentary 
which methodically attempted to explain the 
meaning of Cervantes ; the late Mr. Ormsby 
and Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly (who, imitat- 
ing Bowle’s modesty, refrained from placing 
their names on the title-page) have made 
the first systematic effort to present a 
critical recension of the text. Like Bowle, 
too, they have written their instructive 
introduction and their notes in Spanish, so 
as to be intelligible to all readers of the 
original. 

Their plan has been to print the text of 
the editio princeps of 1605—and this Messrs. 
Constable have done with a luxury of 
paper, type, and margin which forms a 
striking contrast to the shabby double 
columns of Juan de la Cuesta—modernizing 
the orthography, correcting only obvious 
misprints, and conscientiously indicating 
these at the foot of the page, where are also 
printed the variant readings of the second 
Madrid edition of 1605, the Valencia edition 
of the same year, the Brussels one of 1607, 
the third Madrid edition of 1608, and that 
of Barcelona (1617). To these, which would 
form in the opinion of most scholars a suffi- 
cient critical apparatus, have been added 
readings from the later Madrid reprints of 
the seventeenth century, the London one of 
1738, the two produced by the Spanish 
Academy, the two edited by Hartzenbusch, 
and other well-known editions. We are 
inclined to think that too much importance 





is assigned to the conjectural emendations of 
Hartzenbusch. He was an able man, and 
he had a wide familiarity with Spanish 
literature, but he was a bad textual critic, 
ever and again tampering with passages 
which were perfectly sound, and often re- 
writing them with surprising audacity. 
And has not somewhat unnecessary atten- 
tion been paid to the Madrid edition of 1637 ? 
We have never examined it, having always 
looked on it as a mere trade reprint; but 
in 1885 Mr. Ormsby styled it 

‘*a poor production, and the same may be said 
of all the Madrid editions up to 1771. They 
are, for the most part, badly printed in double 
columns and on vile paper, and are, it is needless 
to say, of no authority whatever.” 

But if the critical apparatus be if anything 
too ample, it is an immense boon to students 
of ‘ Don Quixote,’ and reflects great credit on 
the zeal and industry of its compilers. 

We come now to the crucial question 
whether the editors have done wisely in 
making the editio princeps the basis of their 
text. After the Spanish Academy adopted 
the 1608 edition of the First Part as ‘‘ the 
latest choice of the author,” it remained the 
accepted belief that the corrections in it were 
from the hand of Cervantes until Hartzen- 
busch started the theory that the alterations 
were merely corrections of the printer, and 
that Cervantes had had no hand in them. 
This view was warmly advocated by Mr. 
Ormsby, and has been adopted as the guid- 
ing rule in settling the text of this volume; 
but it seems to us a question on which it is 
difficult to arrive at a positive conclusion, al- 
though Mr. Ormsby persuaded himself that 
he had placed the question beyond doubt. 
We may remark, however, that the argu- 
ment with which the introduction begins is 
open to question. The assertion of Lope, 
quoted from the preface to the Seventeenth 
Part of his plays, to the effect that once paid 
for the produce of his labour the writer had 
no more to do with it, applies to dramas, and 
not necessarily to novels. The theatrical 
manager in Spain, as in Elizabethan England, 
was careful to keep in manuscript the plays 
he had purchased in order to preserve the 
monopoly of them; for once they found 
their way into print other companies might 
take them up and act them. Surely it is 
somewhat rash to infer that the author who 
wrote for publication was inevitably in the 
same plight as the dramatist. 

To return to ‘Don Quixote.’ The first 
edition printed by Juan de la Cuesta ap- 
peared at the beginning of 1605. The popu- 
larity of the book was, it would seem, imme- 
diate: two reprints appeared at Lisbon, and 
the Madrid bookseller, who was probably 
surprised by its success, obtained a privilege 
for Aragon (he had originally had copyright 
only in Castile), and hurried out a second 
edition in February or March with such 
speed that there are two misprints on the 
title-page—not to speak of those in the body 
of the book. Still, it contains important 
changes. There is, for instance, the altera- 
tion thanks to which Don Quixote constructs 
his rosary of oakgalls, and there are the 
interpolated passages which tell the reader 
of the stealing and recovery of Dapple. 
These insertions are, there is no ques- 
tion, clumsily contrived—so clumsily that 
in the Brussels edition an attempt was 
made to bring them into better har- 
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mony with their surroundings. Cer- 
vantes, too, was living at Valladolid, nearly 
thirty-two leagues from Madrid, and there- 
fore our editors argue that there cannot 
have been time for the publisher to com- 
_municate with him, and that the addi- 
tions and corrections were introduced by 
some bookseller’s hack or by the printer. 
But it is difficult to believe that Sancho’s 
lamentations over the loss of Dapple, or his 
rejoicings at its recovery, were written by 
any one except Cervantes: they read like 
his handiwork, and in the Second Part he 
seems to recognize the former passage as 
his own, for he makes Sancho say, 

**T looked for my ass and did not see him. 
The tears rushed to my eyes, and I set up a 
lamentation which if the author of our history 
has not put in, you may reckon he has not put 
in a good thing.” 

This can only mean, we are inclined to think, 
that Cervantes wrote the passage relating 
the loss of Dapple for insertion in the second 
edition, if not in the first. At the same time 
it is fair to the editors of the folio to admit 
that another passage in the Second Part is 
exceedingly puzzling. In the insertion so 
clearly referred to in the lines just quoted it 
is stated that Ginés de Pasamonte stole the 
ass. Yet in the preceding chapter of the 
Second Part Samson Carrasco is made to say, 
‘‘There are some who have impugned and 
arraigned the author’s memory in that he has 
forgotten to tell us who was the thief who robbed 
Sancho of his Dapple.” 

Mr. H. E. Watts, whose excellent trans- 
lation we have used in these extracts, 
maintains in a note on this passage 
that Cervantes ‘‘has forgotten that he 
himself supplied the passages.” Yet, 
careless as Cervantes was, such forget- 
fulness is hardly credible, and our editors 
are entitled to make the most of the state- 
ment, as they take care to do. However, 
although the contradiction is inexplicable, 
to our thinking the balance of evidence seems 
to be in favour of the insertion being from 
the pen of Cervantes. 

e origin of the corrections in the edition 
of 1608 is more dubious. Mr. Ormsby and 
Mr. Kelly contend that some of them are not 
good enough to be by Cervantes, and they 
endeavour to prove that the ordinary state- 
ment that Cervantes was living in Madrid in 
1608 iserroneous. They certainly show that 
he was not there towards the end of 1608, 
and that it is probable that he had not 
taken up his habitual abode there; but he 
may, for all that, have visited Madrid in 
that year and have revised the work. It is 
true that one might have expected him to 
make more corrections, and that some 
of them are not felicitous; but Cervantes 
was obviously careless; he may not have 
cared to bestow much pains, for—such is 
the perversity of self-criticism—he probably 
prided himself more on his plays and on 
‘Persiles y Sigismunda’ than on the work 
which has made him immortal; and, 
besides, an author’s retouchings are by 
no means always improvements. So it seems 
hazardous to deny, as our editors do, that 
he had a hand in the issue of 1608; and 
yet there is not enough evidence to justify 
the unqualified assertion that the edition was 
‘‘th e latest choice of the author.’’ Interminat 
ing t he discussion of a question which interest 
only a small knot of specialists, we may 





point out that our editors argue that if the 
1608 edition had been revised by Cervantes 
its readings would have been adopted in the 
reprints brought out at Milan in 1610 and 
at Barcelona in 1617. But this argument 
implies a greater care and conscientiousness 
on the part of the publishers than can be 
“outed. The Milan edition was, to judge 
by its appearance, simply a cheap reprint; 
and Sorita, like Cormellas, resembled the 
Dublin booksellers of last century, and was 
ready to reprint any book brought out in 
the capital that was likely to sell. From 
such gentry it would be useless to expect 
much discrimination of editions. Mey’s 
edition was the one most likely to reach 
Catalonia and Italy because of the frequent 
communication by sea between Valencia and 
other ports on the Mediterranean, and they 
would naturally use the book that was at 
their hand. 

Although, then, we incline to question the 
correctness of the critical positions of Mr. 
Ormsby and his co-labourer, there is no ques- 
tion of the zeal and fidelity with which their 
task has been performed or of its utility. The 
student can now see at a glance the authority 
for the reading of any passage in the First 
Part of ‘Don Quixote’ about which he is 
dubious, and this is of itself an immense 
boon, for which Cervantists cannot be 
sufficiently thankful. Much gratitude is 
due also to the publisher for undertaking 
a work that can bring him no profit, and 
may involve him in serious loss. He has 
evidently spared no expense to produce a 
handsome book, and even if he loses money 
by it he will gain in reputation. 








International Monetary Conferences: their Pur- 
poses, Character, and Results. By Henry 
B. Russell. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Tus volume comes before us at a very 
opportune moment. The discussions on the 
coinage of India have prepared people’s 
minds for the investigation of many cur- 
rency problems which, in an ordinary way, 
would have been allowed to slumber in 
peace. A few words in the preface to Mr. 
Russell’s volume explain the motive for its 
appearance :— 

‘This book has been written in the belief 
that much of the confusion and difference of 
opinion that has made the Silver Question such 
a vexed one has been due to misapprehensions 
arising from the study of particular events or 
facts without sufficient regard to the influences 
which produced them.” 

In every branch of study, Mr. Russell 
continues, it is unsafe 
‘*to judge of a fact or of an event by itself, 
severed from the soil which nurtured it, or 
removed from its original atmosphere. In no 
study is such a method so sure to lead to in- 
accurate conclusions as in that of money, which, 
in its very nature, is obscurely yet firmly 
rooted, not simply in the social life of nations, 
but in the commercial conditions of the whole 
world.” 

This conviction led Mr. Russell to chro- 
nicle the international currency conferences 
which have been so marked a feature in the 
monetary history of the latter half of the 
present century and the events which fol- 
lowed them. The volume before us is the 
result of his labours. It is a work of un- 
usual value, and will be indispensable to 





every one who seeks to study modern 
monetary history. 

The importance of the question may be 
best understood from the fact that within 
about thirty years no fewer than five 
monetary conferences have been held in 
Europe. The first on the list was that at 
which the ‘‘Latin Union” was formed. 
The conference was held at Paris in the 
autumn of 1865, and was in itself the out- 
come of a commission appointed by the 
Emperor Napoleon III. “to encourage 
reforms of international interest, such ag 
the adoption of uniform weights and 
measures.” The “Latin Union” origin- 
ally included France, Belgium, Italy, and 
Switzerland. The coinage of all these 
countries was based on the franc, and 
it would appear at first sight that there 
would be very little trouble in arrang- 
ing for their working without friction. 
But a difficulty appeared at the out- 
set, which, though apparently small, was 
near wrecking the whole proposal. The 
‘‘fineness”’ of the Italian silver coins was 
‘835, France had the same, but in Switzer- 
land the proportion was ‘800. This slight 
difference made both the countries which 
bordered on Switzerland fear that the Swiss 
coins would displace the coins of France and 
Italy. At last this difficulty was overcome; 
but those who endeavour to study the ques- 
tion may be assisted to understand the 
importance of slight differences in value 
between the coins of one country and of 
another when they learn that a difference 
of 35/1000 in fineness (roughly 1/30) in 
the fractional coins was near preventing 
the carrying out of a proposal to which one 
of the most powerful sovereigns of Europe 
gave his vigorous support. Uniformity of 
coinage in the four countries named resulted. 
The Latin Union has long been so well 
known as the main support of the ‘ double 
standard,” that it appears almost incredible 
that a strong desire to establish the gold 
standard was developed upon this occasion. 
Napoleon III., whose ambition extended 
far beyond the boundaries of his own 
empire, took advantage of the opportunity 
for further developments, and an Inter- 
national Conference was summoned for 
1867, with the desire to secure “‘ an identical 
unity in the issue of gold coins by different 
nations.” Again on this occasion a desire 
to abolish the double standard where it 
existed was expressed. The personal interest 
which the Emperor took in the subject was 
shown by his appointing Prince Jerome to 
preside. 

Many difficulties which did not appear 
at first sight were experienced during the 
session of the conference. The English 
gold coinage could not be assimilated with 
the French except by arrangements which 
Parliament was unwilling to sanction, and 
which the academic arguments of Mr. Lowe 
(Lord Sherbrooke) were unable to overcome. 
Germany also was rapidly solidifying under 
the leadership of Prussia, and declined to 
fall in with the French proposals. While 
these matters were being debated the 
Franco-German War broke out, and no 
further progress was made. It was not 
till 1878 that a conference was agai 
assembled at Paris under the presidency 
of Léon Say. The question of inter- 
national bimetallism was discussed, w® 
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may almost say, for the first time on this 
occasion, but was dropped, as it has been 
every time it has been brought forward since. 
The United States joined with France in 
convening the next conference, that of 1881. 
The fifth and most recent met at Brussels 
in 1892. We shall not attempt to give 
more than the barest summary of the con- 
tents of this volume. They are by no means 
confined to the narrative of what occurred 
at these five conferences alone. A full 
statement of the monetary legislation of 
the United States, as well as of the leading 
countries of Europe and Asia, is included, 
and the history of the effect on Indian 
finance of the drop in the value of silver. 
Mr. Russell writes with great fairness as 
well as knowledge. While he vindicates his 
country from the accusation of breach of 
faith, he has not spared the errors of 
his own Government in monetary legisla- 
tion. The English economic student will 
understand the difficulties in the way 
of action on the part of England. These 
were great. Lombard Street was devoted 
to gold, India was as distinctly committed 
to silver. At last the doubtful proposal to 
establish a gold coinage for India appeared. 
This is still at the present day being dis- 
cussed, having been under consideration for 
something like forty years at least. 

The student of this volume will be ina 
position to judge of the enormous danger 
to European finance which the adoption of 
such a standard by India would involve, 
while he will equally understand the diffi- 
culties which the present position of the 
silver exchanges brings on the trade of 
India and Ceylon. 

There is a great deal which the reader 
may learn from this volume. He will 
find from Mr. Russell that the United 


very young and happy.’ Much of the 
introduction is concerned with those 
happy early days of incessant quill- 
driving, just before the modest little house- 
hold in Great Coram Street was broken 
up. Thackeray was working for the Zimes, 
the Cruikshank annuals, Bentley, Fraser, 
and others; he was sketching an alphabet 
(here reproduced) for his little daughter, 
and illustrations to his private letters and 
published stories; and he was alarmed 
by the Chartists ‘‘ with their views about 
equalizing property—robbery in fact.” But 
he writes later :— 

‘*T see how in every point of morals the 
aristocracy is ruining the country. Oh for a 
few enlightened Republicans, men to say their 
say honestly, and dare to do and say the truth ! 
We are living in wonderful times, madam, and 
who knows—may see great things done : but no 
physical force—the bigotry of that and of the 
— Chartist leaders is greater than the 

igotry we suffer under.” 
And now, perhaps even more than at 
other times, he wrote with a stern moral 
purpose—the exposure of vice and depraved 
taste. 

‘Catherine’ is founded on the police 

reports, being a tale of systematic crime, 
deliberately composed in contempt for the 
prevailing fashion of blood - and-thunder 
fiction, with highwayman heroes. But his 
inherent sentimentalism to some extent 
damaged his cause. “It was a mistake 
all through,” he told his mother, 
‘it was not made disgusting enough—that was 
the fact, and the triumph of it would have been 
to make readers so horribly horrified as to cause 
them to give up or rather throw up the book 
and all its kind; whereas you see the author 
had a sneaking kindness for his heroine, and 
did not like to make her quite worthless.” 











States, in seeking to promote the use of 
silver in their coinage arrangements, have 
not been influenced by purely selfish reasons, 
and he will discover also how difficult it is 
for even the most impartial thinker to clear 
himself of the influence of his own sur- | 
roundings. 

It is a curious thing that the best two | 
books which have been written in English 
on recent monetary conferences have both | 
issued from the United States. The volume | 
which Mr. Russell has written may well be | 
compared with that written by Mr. Dana | 
Horton on the conference of 1878. Mr. | 
Russell has confined his labours to the | 
useful task of providing his readers with | 
a valuable compendium of facts. He an- 
nounces in his preface that he does not 
intend ‘‘to advance any theory or to pro- 
pose any scheme.” He has honestly kept 
to his word. In doing so he has written a 
book which will be of the utmost use to the 
economic student in unravelling the most 
difficult and tangled of the monetary pro- 
blems of the present day. 





Memoirs of Barry Lyndon; The Fitz-Boodle 
Papers ; Men's Wives; Catherine. By 
W. M. Thackeray. With Biographical 
Introduction by his Daughter, Anne 
Ritchie. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


‘CaTHERINE,’ says Mrs. Ritchie, ‘‘ was cne 
of the most cynical of my father’s stories. 
He wrote many cynical things in those 
early days, as people do when they are 





There was a real Catherine Hayes—a 
notorious murderess; but it happened also 
that there was a real Catherine Hayes, a 


charming Irish singer. The admirers of 


this lady assumed that Thackeray was in- 


_ tending to libel their favourite, and attacked 


him furiously throughout the press and 
in person. His good humour fortunately 
averted any unpleasant consequences. 

‘Barry Lyndon’ was written a good deal 
abroad “‘ with extreme difficulty” during a 
time of great sorrow. Mrs. Ritchie quotes 
from his diary allusions to the struggle it 
cost him, and they must fill us with amaze- 
ment at the unflagging spirit and gay 
rapidity of its style. Few of Thackeray’s 
characters are more powerfully drawn and 
vigorously sustained than the vulgar scamp 
who fills the title réle of this novel, and 
relates his own history with a laughing 
assurance that almost disarms criticism. If 
the author intended to disgust his readers 
he has scarcely succeeded, for Barry smacks 
of the footlights, and we cannot take him 
quite seriously. 

Itis interesting tolearnthat Barry’smethod 
of gaining a wife was founded on an inci- 
dent in the history of the Bowes family, 
one of the Ladies Strathmore having been 
actually ‘‘ bullied into a marriage with a 
brutal adventurer, from whom she finally 
escaped by flight, barely saving her life.”’ 
The episode of Duke Victor and his Duchess 
also came out of “a silly book” called 
‘L’Empire, ou Dix Ans sous Napoléon.’ 








The Records of the Borough of Northampton. 
2 vols. Illustrated. Vol. I. edited by 
Christopher A. Markham, F.S.A.; Vol. IT. 
edited by the Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. (Published by Order of the 
Corporation of Northampton.) 


Ir is with real regret that we feel forced to 
express our unfeigned astonishment at the 
Corporation of Northampton having issued 
these two handsome volumes without first 
taking counsel with the Historical MSS. 
Commissioners, or with some other accredited 
body of experts. 

The Bishop of London, in whose diocese 
Northampton was until his recent pro- 
motion, prefaces the work with a brief 
introductory note of no pretension, and, it 
must be added, of no value. The Bishop 
disclaims, almost in so many words, his 
fitness for passing any judgment on the 
quality of the work, and it is not conceiv- 
able that so busy a man should have done 
more than glance at a passage here and 
there. On the other hand, he has certainly 
read Mr. Ryland Adkins’s admirable sum- 
mary of the history of the borough, which 
it would be hard to speak of too highly. It 
is quite a masterpiece of clear and concise 
epitomizing. In the brief space of twenty- 
five pages Mr. Adkins has told the story of 
the development of the town of North- 
ampton, of its first beginnings, of its cor- 
porate activity, of its municipal life, of its 
trade, its religious traditions, and all this 
is done with what the Bishop aptly calls 
‘‘ a severe repression of undue patriotism ”’ 
which is above praise. To Dr. Cox a dif- 
ferent task was committed. He was ex- 
pected to draw up from such sources as 
could be got at a detailed history of the 
borough, and it must be conceded that he 
has done this in a most painstaking and— ~ 
all things considered—a satisfactory manner. 
Dr. Cox is an antiquary of repute, who 
knows where to look and how to carry on 
elaborate research; but where there is no 
wealth of local muniments a man has to 
travel far and wide to reconstruct from 
documentary evidences the history even of 
a large and important town which has a 
past that spreads over at least eight cen- 
turies. The plain fact is that Northampton 
has no ancient records. With the exception 
of the ‘ Liber Custumarum,’ which appears 
in extenso in the first volume, there are only 
a few vestiges of the immense mass of 
evidences of all kinds which appears to have 
existed intact, and from which a minute 
history of the town could have been com- 
piled, two centuries ago. It is melancholy 
and vexatious to read the account which 
Dr. Cox gives of what has survived from 
even as far back as the sixteenth century. 
Northampton seems to have been famous 
for destructive fires ; the terrible conflagra- 
tion, however, of 1675 was regarded almost 
as a national calamity. The City of London 
contributed no less than 5,000/. for the 
rebuilding of the town and the relief of the 
distressed inhabitants; the University of 
Oxford, 450/.; the University of Cambridge, 
286/.; and it is noticeable how the sums 
which the large towns subscribed towards 
the fund raised—Coventry heading the list 
with 200/., Manchester following with 155/., 
and Birmingham coming low down with 
671. 1s. 10d.—tell their own tale of the 
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change in wealth and importance which has 
come over our town populations up and 
down the country since those times, which 
are removed from us only by five or six 
generations. 

Dr. Cox tells us that 


‘fon September 20th, 1675, at nine o’clock in 
the forenoon, a fire broke out in a house in St. 
Mary Street, near the Castle, when a strong 
west wind was blowing. The fire continued to 
rage until 6 o’clock on the following morning. 
More than half the town was destroyed, including 
the Church of All Saints and upwards of 600 
dwelling-houses, and most of the remainder 
considerably damaged.” 


Seeing that as far back as 1553 the town 
records were moved for safe keeping to this 
same church of All Saints, which had re- 
cently been given tothe mayor and burgesses 
of Northampton, the obvious inference is that 
the great bulk of the civic muniments must 
have perished in this fire, though Dr. Cox 
tries to make it appear that only a portion 
of them were consumed. The church was 
evidently the storehouse of the municipal 
archives, and the loss was irreparable. These 
things being so, it is wonderful that Dr. Cox 
should have succeeded so well in making 
bricks without straw. His account of the 
churches in Northampton is necessarily 
meagre, as are his notices of the religious 
houses of the town, and, in fact, of all those 
eleemosynary and other institutions which 
were in a flourishing condition during the 
Middle Ages. Even the deeply interesting 
story of the town during the Commonwealth 
days seems to come down to us in a 
scrappy way, though happily the Assembly 
books have been preserved, with few breaks 
of continuity, from the year 1547. Of course 
there is a list of royal visits, of the members 
of Parliament, and the other statistics com- 
monly furnished by handbooks. There is 
a good map of old Northampton, based on 
Speed’s plan of 1610; and the index is a fair 
one, but not quite so satisfactory in our 
judgment as it apparently is in that of Dr. 
Oox. So far, then, as the second volume of 
this work is concerned, a volume for which 
Dr. Cox is mainly responsible, the critic has 
little to say in dispraise of the execution. 
On the other hand, it can hardly be asserted 
that we have here any important addition to 
our knowledge of municipal history. The 
volume is a fair average piece of work, and 
will be found useful, perhaps entertaining, 
by those whom it chiefly concerns, to wit, 
the inhabitants of Northampton and its 
neighbourhood. 

When, however, the antiquary turns back 
to the first volume, which he is informed 
is ‘“‘by Christopher A. Markham, F.S.A., 
Hon. Sec. Northamptonshire Architectural 
Society,’’ he finds himself at a loss to express 
his amazement. To begin with, it is not at 
all easy to understand how Mr. Markham 
can have contrived to translate Latin 
documents which he certainly cannot read. 
Did he translate those documents him- 
self? Then the difficulty still remains 
as to what text the translations were made 
from. There are in all 43 documents pre- 
sented to the reader in the first 148 pages of 
this volume. They begin with “ a reproduc- 
tion of the portions of the Domesday Book 
relating to the Town of Northampton,” and 
they embrace extracts from the Pipe Rolls, 
charters granted by sovereigns from time to 





time, letters patent, and the like, which 
carry us down to the reign of Queen Anne. 
All these records were in the first 
instance issued in Latin. Less than half of 
them are to be found in the archives of the 
borough. Many of them have been printed 
before. Those that are preserved in the 
Public Record Office, it is only fair to sup- 
pose, were furnished to Mr. Markham in 
the form of certified copies by the officials. 
In no case can the proof-sheets have passed 
under the eye of any one at all qualified to 
deal with such matter. Itis no exaggera- 
tion to say that there is not a single page 
of the Latin originals as represented here 
by the printers which does not abound with 
the grossest blunders. In the two short 
pages extracted from the printed text of 
the Domesday Survey there are at least 
fifty instances where such words as de, 
domus, and denarius are printed with an 
initial aspirated d. The Latin original of 
the charter of King John is presented as 
a faithful copy of that now in the Record 
Office. On Mr. Markham’s pages it occupies 
just forty lines. The text literally swarms 
with the most startling blunders, such as 
‘‘Jusup”’ for insuper, ‘“‘mio”’ for numero, 
“qune”’ for commune, and the like, which 
only a novice could have fallen into. But 
this is not all; this charter has already been 
carefully printed in Bishop Stubbs’s well- 
known ‘Select Charters,’ and two clauses 
which appear in the Bishop’s version are 
not to be found in this new text. It is 
impossible to plead mere carelessness or 
oversight—to which we are all amenable 
from time to time—in excuse of such pro- 
digious inaccuracies as are to be found in 
these shocking pages. The Latin is again 
and again not only untranslatable, it is ab- 
solute gibberish: impossible collocation of 
letters which cannot be called words, pre- 
positions followed by wrong cases, contrac- 
tions which are impossible—as, for instance, 
“y’voz”’ for verborum—and translations 
of hieroglyphics which are evidently fla- 
grant misreadings. If these things were to 
be found only here and there, any reviewer 
would be ready enough to make allowances 
for them; but they are the rule, and not 
the exception. It is almost impossible to 
doubt that such an immense aggregate of 
blunders can be accounted for only by the 
assumption that somebody is ignorant of the 
rudiments of the Latin language. What are 
we to say of such a transcript (?) as the 
following from the letters patent of 5 
Henry III., which appear to be among the 
muniments of Northampton that escaped 
the great fire: “Teste me ipd apud 
Windesor’ sexto die maij Anno regni nri 
gng*gesimo secdé”? The poor man could 
not make out a g when he saw it. 
Somebody must have told him what 
was meant, for the English version is 
right enough; but “ gingergesimo” re- 
mains as a wonder to behold. The en- 
dorsement of this charter is even more 
amazing, and for the entertainment and 
instruction of our readers we leave it to 
them as a conundrum: ‘‘Jsta carta lecta 
smt eid Ecc’m anno VV & ibid vré de 


mannend carta posuca sint in liacia Mares- 
calcia misd anni.” 

It is only fair to say that the ‘Liber 
Custumarum,’ which fills more than half 
of this volume, is a valuable contribution 





to our sources of civic history during the 
Middle Ages. It is, as printed by Mr. 
Markham, defaced by very grievous and 
very numerous inaccuracies; but it hag 
still a value of its own, and a special value 
for the students of legal antiquities, as will 
be apparent to all who turn to Mr. Green’s 
recondite notes at the end of the volume, 








Versions from Hafiz: an Essay in Per- 
sian Metre. By Walter Leaf. (Grant 
Richards.) 

A sTANDARD edition of the Persian poets 
rendered into English is one of those 
desiderata for libraries of a high class 
which are not likely to be supplied for 
many a day. We usethe prefix ‘‘ Persian” 
advisedly, because it is comprehensive 
enough to include Turkish and Tartar, 
Afghan (or Pushtu), and even Hindustani 
writers, in their imitations of a favoured 
model. If we except Omar Khaiyim from 
the neglected category, it must be owing to 
the existence of Whinfield’s versified render- 
ing of the astronomer-poet’s utterances, 
which has far more claim to fulness and 
exactitude of interpretation than Fitzgerald’s 
brilliant variation. But Whinfield would 
scarcely take up the thirtieth part of a series 
which should extend to, at least, six octavo 
volumes. As for the general run of authors 
referred to—writers of epics, odes, and other 
forms of verse current in the EKast—distin- 
guished as they may be among their own 
countrymen, almost all the translated 
material of theirs which we now possess, 
and which awaits resuscitation, is frag- 
mentary or wanting in thoroughness. Skilled 
translators and compilers are not so much 
missing from among us; but where is the 
government to encourage, or the public to 
support, the esthetic pretensions of England 
as an Oriental power ? 

In his ‘Versions from Hafiz’—being a 
new and unconventional rendering of twenty- 
eight odes of that highly popular lyrist— 
Dr. Leaf has not only exhibited considerable 
tasteandingenuity, but has, moreover, opened 
anew and interesting way by which to arrest 
the attention of the English reader, and 
offer him the chance of a closer acquaint- 
ance than heretofore with the working of 
the Persian mind. Quoting the remark 
of the late Mr. J. A. Symonds that 


‘*a good translation should resemble a plaster 
cast, the English being plaqué upon the original, 
so as to reproduce its exact form, although it 
cannot convey the effects of bronze or marble, 
which belong to the material of the work of 
art,” 

the author proceeds to demonstrate (or to 
this effect) that none of the English transla- 
tions now available practically fulfils the 
above exacting condition. But he throws 
somewhat promiscuously together the names 
of workers who differ widely in degrees of 
knowledge or usefulness attained. There 
are, of course, translators and translators. 
Among those whom he mentions few critics 
would hesitate to pronounce Col. Wilber- 
force Clarke the least ‘‘readable” in a 
general sense; and yet that industrious 
officer has achieved, in his two bulky 
volumes devoted to the ‘ Divan’ of Hafiz, 
a task of astounding labour and great 
ability, far more thorough in its way than 
that of his fellow-scholars who honestly 
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and zealously seek to draw recruits to the 
study of Oriental tongues by an appeal to 
the poetical instinct. He argues that “to 
give a literal or perfect translation of Hafiz 
in metre or in prose is......impossible’’; but 
he shows what are the bricks requisite for 
an erection of an edifice on the native model, 
and places these at the disposal of any crafts- 
man who is bold enough to undertake the 
office of putting them together. In other 
words, he has amassed the material for re- 
constructing a sort of mythical ‘‘ Taj,” but 
he disheartens the possible builder by tell- 
ing him that he may not hope to reproduce 
the original in anything like its intrinsic 
beauty. Of the others named by Mr. Leaf, 
let us add that, without seeking to make 
invidious comparisons, we must regard 
Bicknell as the workman who approaches 
nearer than any competitor to the ideal of 
translation avowedly contemplated in the 
volume under notice. 

We will endeavour by one or two ex- 
amples to illustrate the case presented, 
keeping in mind the pertinent quotation 
from Mr. Symonds. Ode IV. is one of 
the best-known effusions of the Shirazi 
poet. Sir William Jones anglicized it in the 
original metre, adding, however, a couplet 
to each stanza, and acting independently as 
torhyme. His version is as follows :— 

Sweet maid, if thou wouldst charm my sight, 

And bid these arms that neck infold; 

That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 

Would give thy poet more delight 

Than all Bocara’s vaunted gold, 

‘Than all the gems of Samarcand. 

For purposes of comparison Mr. Leaf’s 
couplet may be similarly divided, though 
his arrangement, like that of the original 
text, prefers two lines of sixteen syllables 
each :— 

An if yon Turk of Shiraz land 

This heart would take to hold in fee, 

Bokbara town and Samarcand 

To that black mole my dower should be. 
The mere expansion of two (or even four) 
lines to six throws out Sir William’s version 
in the light of a ‘plaster cast” of the 
original. On the other hand, in the new 
version the words ‘in fee” and ‘should be” 
have nothing of the force of the doubly 
rhymed Persian md raé and ra rd. To assimi- 
late these the services of rhymesters like 
the author of the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends’ or 
of the ‘ Bab Ballads’ would be required. In 
his second stanza, or expanded couplet, Sir 
W. Jones has :— 

Boy ! let yon liquid ruby flow, 

And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 

Whate’er the frowning zealots say :— 

Tell them their Eden cannot show 

A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 

A bower so sweet as Mosellay. 


According to Dr. Leaf (divided as before) : 
Ho, Saki, pour the wine-flask dry ; 
In Eden’s bowers we ne’er shall find 
Musalla's rosy bed, nor streams 
Of Ruknabad’s delightsome lea, 
But neither Jones nor the more modern 
interpreter attempts to deal with the inner 
double rhyme apparent in the first line of 
the Persian— 
‘ Bedih Saki Mai-i baki, 
of which 
Drain the flask dry; do not ask why, 


represents in some way, however rowdily, 
sound, if not signification. 
No. XII. is charmingly characteristic in its 





native guise; but Mr. Leaf’s rendering of 
the ast girad is hardly a success. On the 
other hand, if we do not exact the conditions 
of the ‘ plaster cast,” not only this, but the 
greater number of the translated odes, are 
worthy of high distinction. There may be 
a dash of the music-hall in the well-known 
taza ba taza with which the collection is 
opened; but it is ingeniously and neatly 
rendered, notwithstanding the failure to 
mark its inner rhymes, such as rd digit and 
sha biga, or kai khari and mai khart, which, 
however impracticable in translation, are 
inseparable from the true thing and the 
true ring. 

The following bilingual translation, which 
appeared a year and a half ago in the pages 
of a contemporary (now defunct), may serve 
to illustrate an attempt before made to 
translate Hafiz with retention of the mono- 
rhyme and inner rhyme, though wanting in 
the esthetic treatment which distinguishes 
Dr. Leaf’s versions : 


A corner in the wine-house is the cloister meet—for 


me; 

The tavern-keeper’s morning prayer, bid him repeat 
—for me: 

If melody of harp my cup do not attend, what 
harm ? 

The song I sing at dawn will bear excuse complete 
—for me, 

Of king and beggar freeam J. For this, to Heav’n 
be praise ! 


Who begs at the Friend’s door, in dust, as king him 
greet—for me: 

In mosque or inn, union with Thee my heart’s 
desire is all; 

No other boon than this to gain need men entreat 
—for me: 

E’er since the time when I upon this threshold laid 
my head; 

Than Jamshid’s throne such resting-place is higher 
seat—for me: 

It may be that the spear of Death my tent uproot ; 
if not, 

The gate of Fortune to avoid were indisereet — for 
me: 

Hafiz, though sin we may not choose, nor can but 
disapprove, 

Aim at good form, and say: “To sin is mine, and 
sweet—for me.” 


Otherwise rendered :— 


Le coin du cabaret veut dire le monaste7e¢—pour 
moi ; 

De bon matin le tavernier fait sa priéve—pour moi: 

Si de ma harpe la mélodie manque & mon coup, 
quel tort ? 

Ma chanson matinale dcit étre excuse pleini¢re— 
pour moi: 

Ni roi, ni gueux me lie les mains—le ciel en soit 
loué ; 

Trainer au pas Gu Bien-aimé fait roi prospére— 
pour moi, 

Ou en mosquée, ou cabaret, d étre uni je réve ; 

Nulle autre idée, nulle ambition, bors-ci, est guére— 
pour moi: 

Depuis le jour que sur ce seuil je me suis prosterné, 

Plus que Je trone du grand Jamschid, cette porte 
est chére—pour moi : 

Soit que la lance d’Adjil enléve mon pavillon— 
Sinon, 

Fuir la fortune n’est pas une mode, ni bonne maniére 
—pour moi ; 

Hiifiz, quvique nous n’avons pas le droit d’élire le 
mal, 

Dis du péché, je te conjure, “ Chose peu amére—pour 
moi ” 








Prices of Books. By Henry B. Wheatley. 
(George Allen.) 

Wirutn the last few years quite an exten- 

sive literature has accumulated around what | 

may be described as the commercial side of | 

book collecting. The best proof that such | 

works are wanted is, we suppose, the fact | 





that they sell in reasonably large numbers 
at comparatively high prices. The daily press 
now reports all book sales of consequence, 
and this alone is proof of the very wide 
interest taken in such matters. The quality 
of this particular class of books about books 
leaves much to be desired, the two annual 
volumes copying with great complacency 
the errors of auction catalogues, as well as 
having their own mistakes to answer for. 
In dealing with so vast a mass of books as 
those which may reasonably be described as 
rare, it is obvious that no one man could 
hope to be accurate, but the curious fact is 
that the majority of errors of description 
occur in connexion with works known to 
the trade as ‘‘bread-and-cheese books.” 
Mr. Wheatley enjoys a well-deserved repu- 
tation for being a careful and painstaking 
editor, and it is much to be regretted that 
he undertook a work with such premise as 
the one before us,—for the writing of which 
he has unfortunately no special aptitude. 
He has simply succeeded in adding another 
unsatisfactory volume to an already over- 
charged list of ‘‘ bookish” volumes. If this 
book were at all what it claims to be, ‘‘an 
inquiry into the changes in the prices of 
books which have occurred in England at 
different periods’; ifthe author had, out of 
the fulness of knowledge and research, ex- 
plained how the various changes in book 
fancies had come about or in what way 
they were influenced, a valuable contribution 
might have been made to the literature of 
book collecting. The task would have been 
long and arduous, but the results would 
have been most acceptable. As it is, ‘ Prices 
of Books’ is of little value to the book 
collector, who has, or has access to, all the 
sources of the compiler’s ‘ inspiration”; 
or to the bookseller, whose view is not 
retrospective, and who is armed with ‘ Book- ° 
Prices Current’; or to the public librarian, 
for its information is extremely far from 
full, is not always trustworthy, and is rarely 
detinite enough to render unnecessary the 
consultation of the original catalogues. For 
example, the following is a paragraph taken 
from p. 118 :— 

‘In 1687 Millington sold the valuable library 

of Dr. Thomas Jacomb, a Nonconformist 
minister (‘Bibliotheca Jacombiana’), which 
realized 1,3001.; and in February of the follow- 
ing year the library of a councillor of the 
Parliaments of Montpelier, which had been 
brought from France to be sold in England 
(‘ Bibliotheca Mascoviana ’).” 
Nothing is said as to the character, extent, 
or number of lots in Jacomb’s collection, 
whilst as to the second even less information 
is given. We are quite at a loss to know 
for whose especial benefit this kind of know- 
ledge is retailed. There is much more of 
the same kind to be found throughout these 
pages, and altogether there is an unfor- 
tunate absence of system. 

Imperfect as are the chapters dealing 
with auction sales in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, we are 
nevertheless grateful to Mr. Wheatley for 
the trouble he has taken in getting them 
up; but we cannot help pointing out that a 
little more time and a tabular arrangement 
of the various entries would not only 
have been more useful to the inquirer, but 
would have greatly economized the author’s 
restricted space. The same ground will 
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clearly have to be gone over again—is it 
too late to suggest that Mr. John Lawler 
does something of the kind in the work on 
book auctions which he has had in hand 
for so many years, and which, we believe, 
is very nearly finished ? 

When the collector passes from the general 
to the special, he finds Mr. Wheatley’s lists 
of early printed books and their prices are 
too brief to be of much use tohim. The 
modern prices of particular books vary con- 
siderably, which variations are not so much 
a matter of mere ‘‘ups and downs” as of 
condition, a point of the highest conse- 
quence where very rare books are concerned. 
Mr. Wheatley does not lay much stress on 
this factor, for ‘‘ imperfect” might be taken 
to mean almost anything. The account of 
the Caxtons which have come under the 
hammer is by far the best and most valuable 
portion of his book, and it would have been 
much improved had he stated the date of 
publication of each work. The section 
dealing with the prices of Shakspeare’s 
works is also fairly satisfactory, but the 
author ought to have made some reference 
to the valuable lists of the first folios 
which appeared last year in Notes and 
Queries. 

The misprints and mistakes are too 
numerous. ‘‘Crampton”’ occurs frequently 
for Crampon; “ Brindley,” on p. 175, should 
have been Bindley. Dr. Hyde Clarke’s 
library (p. 174) did not realize 2,598/.; the 
sale which included this library consisted of 
1,230 lots, of which Dr. Clarke’s portion 
extended to only 148 lots. In addition to 
this, Mr. Wheatley’s total is not strictly 
exact. Dibdin’s ‘ Reminiscences’  ap- 
peared in 1836, not in 1806 (p. 34). The 
account of Christie’s was accurate forty 
years ago. There is now no longer a 
Christie in the concern, and Mr. T. H. 
Woods is the senior of four other partners. 
Mr. Wheatley says (p. 102), ‘‘ Sometimes 
when books are printed in limited numbers 
the public will give more than the published 
price even before publication,” and instances 
the large-paper edition of Mr. Holmes’s 
‘Life of the Queen,’ for the right of re- 
ceiving a copy of which when ready from 
20/. to 25/. has been paid under the hammer. 
The subscription price was 8/., and he would 
probably be a somewhat rash speculator who 
would now venture to give so much for a 
copy. Of Mr. Wheatley’s errors of omission 
the most surprising is the splendid classical 
library of the Rev. H. Drury, which Evans 
sold in 1827 (February 19th and twenty- 
two following weekdays). 

Should this little book go into a second 
edition, we would suggest the entire dele- 
tion of the first two chapters, which are for 
the most part constructed of materials that 
have been dished up time after time. This 
would allow of the succeeding chapters being 
considerably expanded, and the value of the 
book for reference purposes signally in- 
creased. 








Mémoires du Comte Ferrand, Publiés pour 
la Société d’Histoire Contemporaine par 
le Vicomte de Broc. (Paris, Picard 
& Fils.) 


Some English and American writers accept 
with too little reservation the Abbé Sieyés’s 
assertion that under the old régime the tiers 








état was a political cipher. For from the 
sixteenth century, when the Venetian am- 
bassadors emphasized the fact that many of 
the highest offices in France could only be 
filled from the ranks of the people, the rise 
of the bourgeoisie was constant till it attained, 
if not the appearance, at all events the reality 
of power. The ‘Royal Almanach’ of 1788 
shows, says M. Bardoux, 

**que les premiers rangs du tiers état sont 
en possession de toutes les fonctions civiles, en 
dehors des charges de cour, des gouvernements 
de province et des grades militaires. Offices de 
judicature et de finance, & tous les degrés, inten- 
dances, conseil d’Etat, bureaux des ministéres 
leur appartiennent.” 

Moreover: “ Par......lesystéme des fermes 
générales ils ont été chargés du recouvre- 
ment des impots”’ (‘La Bourgeoisie Fran- 
caise,’ pp. 1, 2), a privilege which enormously 
strengthened their influence by enabling 
the farmers-general to make those advances 
to Government which Mr. Perkins assures 
us cost the borrower in 1774 17 per cent. 
(‘ Louis XV.,’ vol. ii. p. 260). It was clearly 
not to the interest of the financial section of 
the fiers to quarrel with the existing régime. 
At the same time, though the judicial or 
parliamentary members of the middle class 
enjoyed, says M. Babeau, 

‘Sa real independence unknown to the function- 
ary of our own day,...... the history of the Parlia- 
ments proves that the heaviest blows to the royal 
power came from those who administered jus- 
tice in its name.” 

That these blows were dealt with little or 
no prescience of their ultimate consequences 
is the impression conveyed by the auto- 
biography before us. 


In his youth Ferrand served his appren- 
ticeship to rebellion in the Parliament whose 
suppression in 1771 is regarded by Lamar- 
tine as the one royal act of Louis XV. But 
in 1787, with which year this record begins, 
and when the ancient judicial institution 
was hastening to its end, it is as a tem- 
porizing member of that company that our 
author appears. Whilst his reminiscences 
are incomparably less interesting than the 
synchronous ones of Chancellor Pasquier, 
Ferrand in his earlier pages sometimes gives 
a clear sketch of the situation. Not without 
value is his description of the restive flighti- 
ness of a Parliament far too excited to ex- 
amine ‘‘ severely yet calmly the laws about 
to be sent to it”; of the “‘nullity” of Brienne, 
who, having exiled the refractory judicature, 
hastened to attempt a compromise; of the 
opposition to the ministry, arising not merely 
from ‘‘the vanity, jealousy, and want of 
principle’’ of some of the magistrates, but 
also from “‘ their cold curiosity to see what 
manner of thing a revolution might be”’; 
and of the salons which “talked of and im- 
patiently awaited” that climax ‘‘as they 
would the first night of a new piece,”’ till 
Loménie “fired the powder train” by “ in- 
viting by order of council every one to make 
researches and to communicate his ideas on 
the holding of the States General.”’ 

Though directly opposed to the appeal for 
the States, Ferrand had, nevertheless, to 
draw up the Parliament’s demand for that 
measure. Moreover, his own argument that 
such an assembly would eclipse the old 
magistracy determined the latter in its 
resolve by arousing the sentiment of self- 
sacrifice—at least, so says M. Pasquier. As 





M. Ferrand had shown his colours in Janu- 
ary, 1789, by his refusal to substitute the 
word citoyens for that of swets, which, 
according to usage, he had employed in a 
parliamentary document, and later by his 
denunciation of the Parliament’s recognition 
of the Constituent Assembly, he soon found 
it advisable to emigrate. With opinions 
often at variance with his actions, Ferrand, 
whilst aspiring to play the part of Joan 
of Arc (!) for the benefit of Louis XVI, 
attached himself to the Comte d’Artois 
(whose loyalty is here rendered more than 
ever doubtful), and at last quietly returned 
to France in 1800. Living there during the 
Consulate and the Empire, he is absolutely 
silent regarding that period. Apparently 
unaffected by the patriotic vanity so gener- 
ally aroused by the Napoleonic conquests, 
he altogether ignores them. When the 
Restoration came Ferrand’s ideas are those 
of a newly awakened Rip van Winkle. Thus, 
in his opinion, ‘‘le salut de la monarchie”’ 
consisted in describing the year 1814 as 
the nineteenth of Louis XVIII.’s reign, 
whilst, in order that ‘‘le Roi n’eit point 
Yair d’obtempérer a la Révolution ou de 
transiger avec elle,’’ Ferrand deemed it 
essential that the charter which he helped 
to compile should be recognized as “une 
suite des anciens usages monarchiques.... 
un pur don du Roi, une concession libre- 
ment octroyée par lui.” This latter piece 
of self-deception will amuse those who 
remember how Mr. Bodley has recently 
exposed the extent to which France was 
in 1814 indebted to Russia for that which 
Disraeli terms ‘‘the fatal drollery called 
a representative government.” ‘On the 
29th of April the Emperor Alexander,” 
says Mr. Bodley, quoting Montgaillard, 

‘visited Louis XVIII. at Compiégne, and 
strongly insisted on the king, prior to his 
entry into the capital, promising by proclama- 
tion a Liberal Constitution. Afterwards he sent 
to St. Ouen three couriers to the king, the last 
with the message that if the promise were 
not thus made he should not enter Paris.” 


Pasquier’s assertion that ‘‘ Ferrand was a 
true counter-revolutionist who, if he had 
been allowed his way, would have smashed 
everything,” is amply justified by our 
author’s own account of his proceedings 
in such matters as the liberty of the press, 
the restitution of the property of the émi- 
grés, &c. But not till the Hundred Days 
do we fully realize the exaggerated royalism 
which was Ferrand’s latest development. 
When the king recently imposed on France 
forsook his post without striking a blow, the 
country being left destitute of government to 
experience a second invasion, Ferrand from 
his retreat in the provinces wrote repeatedly 
to Louis at Ghent, urging him to avenge him- 
self with the utmost severity on all those 
who had not remained faithful to their run- 
away monarch, and admonishing him that, 
as the charter was the gift of his own free 
will, he had the right to withdraw it, and 
should now do so. Keener insight is shown 
in the old Parliamentarian’s perception 
that bribery is a common component of 
a popular régime ; hence his advice 


‘that in a representative government, and 
especially after a second restoration, the King 
ought to have at his disposal a sum large enough 
to reward faithful subjects and to purchase the 
adhesion of those who, less devoted and more 
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covetous, did not blush to set a price on their 
fidelity.” 

Ferrand himself had been Postmaster 
under Louis XVIII., but during the 
Hundred Days had been ousted by Lava- 
lette, and on the king’s return failed 
to get reinstated. Curiously enough, he 
rented his disappointment in abuse of poor 
Lavalette, though our author’s ill will might 
have been satisfied with the fact that a safe- 
conduct obtained for him, at the earnest 
entreaty of his wife, from Lavalette in 
March, 1815, was a leading element in 
the capital sentence passed on the general. 
But Ferrand can be equally ill-natured 
when discussing members of his own 

. Thus we are told that when, on 
M. J. Chénier’s death in 1811, it was pro- 
that Chateaubriand should succeed 
to the vacancy in the Academy, he con- 
sidered a favour was being asked of him, 
and would only consent on the promise that 
bis debts, amounting to 70,000 francs, should 
be paid. His terms were accepted. 
or the rest, in so dreary a fashion does 
Ferrand record the constitutional changes 
and the ministerial crises which occurred 
during the last years of his life, that we can 
well understand the heavy and frequent 
attacks of slumber which, as he tells 
us, would, much to his alarm, overcome 
Louis XVIII. when left ¢éte-d-téte with his 
aged friend. 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS., 


Mr. E. P. Coteripce, whose ‘Res Latin’ 
we noticed some time ago with favour, has now 
uced a companion volume of Res Greece 
(Bell & Sons). The later manual, however, is 
not so good as the earlier, because it attempts 
more, is even less readable, and contains hardly 
anything—except a list of Greek proverbs— 
which is not easily to be had from books which 
are already indispensable. Here, for instance, 
are the contents of the thirty pages, 109-39 :— 
‘The Atheniansand Spartans contrasted, quoted 
from Thucydides. Character of Themistocles, 
quoted from Thucydides. Greek Armies. List 
of Military Terms. Greek Navies. List of 
Naval Terms. The Peloponnesian. War. The 
Sicilian Expedition. Important Dates in Sicilian 
History. Revolution of the Four Hundred. 
The Thirty Tyrants: the 3000: the Ten: the 
Eleven. The March and Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand.” Any other thirty pages would con- 
tain a similar miscellaneous collection of notes. 
There is no index, and for a very good reason, 
to wit, that the index would be almost as large 
asthe text. It is possible that a boy, dipping 
into this book before an examination, might by 
good luck light on something that would enable 
kim to answer a question, but he could no more 
“cram” the whole book than he could ‘‘ cram ” 
the Greek dictionary. 


The Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities (Murray), edited by Mr. F. W. 
Cornish, the Vice-Provost of Eton, is based on 
the third edition of Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
but is in several respects an improvement on 
the larger work. For instance, information 
derived from the ’A@nvaiwy roduteia, which was 
mserted at the last moment in an appendix to 
the large edition, is now incorporated in the 
text; over 200 new illustrations, including some 
beautiful plates of coins, are added, and many 
articles have been revised or rewritten by ex- 
perts with the advantage of recent studies. In 
many cases several articles have been grouped 
ander one head, as ‘Architecture,’ ‘ Dress,’ 
‘Coinage,’ ‘Games,’ and ‘ Pottery’; and, in par- 
ticular, the whole subject of Greek and Roman 
legal procedure is relegated to two appendices. 





It is difficult to see the advantage of this in- 
novation, which causes a little extra trouble to 
the reader, while the several articlesgain nothing 
by juxtaposition. Thus we turn to latrunculi 
and are referred to ‘Games,’ where we must 
look through several pages beginning with 
rattles and drums and ending with cock-fight- 
ing. The articles on law, too, are, after all, 
treated alphabetically, and it is of no import- 
ance that d:caoryp.ov, for instance, should be 
brought a little nearer than it would other- 
wise be to wBpews ypadyj. The consequent 
multiplication of cross-references is also 
dangerous. Thus on d:apaprvpia we are 
referred to avdxpiovs, but the latter article, 
though it contains the word dvayaprupia, does 
not explain it; and on comperendinatio we are 
referred to actio, but the article actio does not 
mention comperendinatio, which is really ex- 
plained under judex. The book is, perhaps, a 
little weak on matters of constitutional law. 
We fail to find the fact, which the ’A@. roAcreia 
expressly states, that in Athens the tribe 
which did not furnish an archon furnished the 
ypappareds Tov OeopoOerav: and the difficulties 
in regard to the concilium plebis are rather 
slurred. But too many criticisms of detail 
would create a false impression. The volume 
as a whole is an extremely valuable school- 
book, well composed, well printed, and well 
illustrated. 


Handbook of Latin Inscriptions. By W. M. 
Lindsay. (Putnam.)—Messrs. Allyn and Bacon, 
of Boston, have done well to secure for their 
**College Latin Series” so competent a hand 
as Mr. Lindsay. The present collection of 
Latin ‘‘inscriptions”’ in a wide sense exhibits 
the history of the language in a convenient 
and interesting form. There is no particular 
attempt at original interpretation, but the ex- 
amples have been well chosen and explained 
from competent authorities. Occasionally, as 
in ‘Siremps,’ there is a reference to another 
book instead of an explanation. The speci- 
mens range from the fifth century B.c. to the 
seventh a.p., and include the Arval lay, several 
epitaphs of the Scipios, and documents dealing 
with such different people as an actress, a bishop, 
a lively postman, and a college of cooks. 


Aischylus: Prometheus Vinctus. Edited by 
E. E. Sikes and St. J. B. Wynne Willson. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—This latest issue of the 
‘*Classical Series” is well up to the usual high 
level. After a thorough examination of their 
edition, we are able to congratulate the Cam- 
bridge scholars on sound judgment in their 
text and plenty of excellent notes. The intro- 
duction is not so pleasing, nor is the problem 
how far Prometheus is represented in the 
play as in the right stated fairly or with 
sufficient evidence. There is a good deal 
to be said for the view that Auschylus made 
Zeus for once ‘‘the villain of the piece,” an 
upstart, a libertine, and in this play a power 
below Fate. Zeus specialized as the em- 
bodiment of some human duty is a different 
matter, and necessarily above criticism. We 
should have liked notes on vémew potpav 
(292), ri with the past indicative (747)—in 
each case with a reference to Sophocles— 
and ododptvouac (1011), where L. and S. and 
others give a meaning of reliance to the word 
it cannot bear. L. and S. generally is not a 
safe guide on the tragedians, and ought to be 
revised again soon. References made in Il. 324 
and 944 to earlier notes are both wrong. Whether 
the phantom of Argus was really represented on 
the stage worrying Io is an interesting query 
we have not seen raised ; indeed, the question 
of Greek stage ghosts has, we have often thought, 
been unduly neglected. 











DANTE BOOKS. 


Dr. Scartazzini ‘‘ pegs away,” if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, with his copious 
Enciclopedia Dantesca(Milan, Hoepli). Itisabout 
a year and a half since we noticed the first instal- 
ment of this work (Athen. No. 3617), and what 
we then said applies equally well to the present 
section, which contains the letters from M to R 
inclusive. Together with the same mass of special 
erudition, there is the same apparent inability 
to distinguish the important from the trivial, 
the relevant from the irrelevant; the same 
absence of anything like independent thought 
or reading ; the same total lack of what we in 
England understand by scholarship. Thus, 
under ‘Pulci’ we have a page and a half 
(quoted from Lord Vernon’s great work) on the 
history of a family which, it may be remarked, 
Dante does not even mention, save by the 
most casual of allusions in company with a 
number of others, down to the Luigi and Luca 
of Medicean times. Under ‘ Monarchia’ Dr. 
Scartazzini elaborately sets out the different 
views that have been taken as to the date of 
that treatise and other points connected with 
it, in, as it would seem, the firm belief 
that one argument is as good as another, or 
equally worth stating. Some wise people have, 
it seems, considered that when Dante referred to 
Virgil as his model for the ‘fine new style 
which has done him honour” he must have 
been referring to a work written in Latin, and 
deduce from this the priority of the ‘De 
Monarchia’ to the first canto of the ‘Com- 
media.’ One would think that it was enough 
merely to state this precious bit of reasoning, 
but Dr. Scartazzini—though, at all events when 
he wrote this article (we insert the — 
clause, for his opinions are liable to rapi 
reversals), he took the more reasonable view 
that the treatise in question belonged to the 
date to which Boccaccio refers it, latein Dante’s 
life—thinks it necessary solemnly to point out 
that the prose of the ‘De Monarchia’ cannot 
owe much to Virgil’s poetry. Again, what can 
the student care about the occasional blunders, 
accidental or wilful, of commentators? That 
the Monaldi mentioned in a famous passage, 
‘Purg.,’ vi. 107, were the leading Guelf family 
of Orvieto is about as certain as any allusion in 
the whole poem. One old commentator, through 
either ignorance or inadvertence, set them down 
as belonging to Ancona, and was followed by 
one or two others; after which the blunder 
seems to have slept till it was revived in the 
present century by an Italian scholar of well- 
known perversity. But why should not the 
‘‘ guarda e passa” principle have been applied 
here too? What possible good can it do any 
one but the printer to reproduce six lines of the 
old writers and ten of the recent merely to show 
that they made a mistake? On the other hand, 
we can hardly grudge the two lines devoted to 
one Campi, who, on the strength of a Latin 
commentator’s ‘‘de Urbi veteri,” has credited 
the Monaldi to Civitas Vecchia! This is quite 
as it should be—in Italy. 

In matters of etymology we regret to say Dr. 
Scartazzini is in as prescientific a stage as ever. 
He is quite capable of correctly deriving vca, 
a goose, from Latin auca (for avica), and adding 
(as if it was a case of paying your money and 
taking your choice) that ‘‘ others derive it from 
the Arabic, or from the Greek atx), a neck, 
or from the Syriac auxa,” or of offering his readers 
the option of going to Greek or Arabic for the 
origin of risma, to Greek or Latin (with two 
alternatives) for proda ; he is quite prepared to 
see monticulus in mucchio, and proagere in pro- 
cacciare. 

Of his lack of general reading we have 
evidence in such articles as ‘ Pennino,’ where 
he is evidently quite unaware that in early times 
that name was applied to portions of the Alps 
far outside the limits to which it is now con- 
fined ; or ‘Previso,’ where he accepts, apparently 
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without question, the so-called ‘‘ Ovidian ” line 
‘*Nam preevisa minus ledere tela solent ”—a 
line, needless to say, not to be found in Ovid— 
as the source of Dante’s ‘‘ previsa saetta.” As 
a matter of fact, Dante was almost certainly 
thinking of a phrase of St. Gregory’s quoted by 
Aquinas. 

As an instance of want of discrimination we 
may take the remarks on the word rancio. This 
means, of course, ‘‘ orange,” awrantius, in the 
two passages where Dante uses it, the later 
being a beautiful and most faithful little picture 
of the changes in the tint of the sky as the sun 
comes up towards the horizon: ‘‘ The scarlet 
cheeks of Aurora were growing orange with 
advancing age.” The earlier people saw this, 
but some pedants in the pedantic age chose to 
think that they could suggest an improvement 
on the pretty image, and proposed to take 
rancie as if it were rancide. Dr. Scartazzini 
seems to think one quite as good as the other : 
** Rance potrebbe...... valere putride per vec- 
chiezza,” says he. Of course, when discussing 
the word pareglio of ‘ Par.,’ xxvi. 107-8, about 
which a most unnecessary amount of difficulty 
has been made—it is merely a doublet of 
parecchio, like speglio of specchio, veglio of 
vecchio, and the sense is quite clear—he gives, 
and it would seem adopts, the ridiculous inter- 
pretation ‘‘ parhelion,” started by the Cruscan 
Academicians in 1595, just when all understand- 
ing and appreciation of Dante was vanishing 
under the cloud of affectation and bad taste 
that beset Italian literature in the seventeenth 
century. 

We had marked other points for criticism, 
but enough has perhaps been said. It is just 
worth remarking that, fora writer who has seen 
reason to change his views pretty frequently, 
Dr. Scartazzini is at any given moment amaz- 
ingly dogmatic. He dismisses the ‘ Questio de 
Aqua et Terra,’ for instance, as ‘‘sciocca 
falsificazione.” Now, if it were certain that 
that treatise was a forgery—and better judges 
than Dr. Scartazzini are by no means sure that 
it is—it is at any rate an extremely clever one. 
The style is like Dante’s, and the learning dis- 
ee is just sufficiently ahead of the average 
earning of the period to pass as that of one of 
its most advanced minds, without assuming any 
knowledge which can be demonstrated to have 
only come later into the possession of mankind. 
Again, speaking of the alleged death-mask of 
Dante, he says: ‘‘It need only be observed 
that we have here to deal with somewhat too 
simple-minded an anachronism, the process of 
taking casts from the dead body having been 
unknown in Dante’s time.” To which it may 
be rejoined that if the fact were so patent as all 
that, it is alittle odd that the mask should ever 
have had a single day’s more credit than would 
be enjoyed by an alleged photograph ; yet we 
imagine that the history of the process of taking 
casts from the face must have been known to 
some of those who have at all events not 
rejected the mask. Asa matter of fact, however, 
the objection is an instance of Dr. Scartazzini’s 
curiosa infelicitas, for the process was known 
long before Dante’s days. 

The truth is that Dr. Scartazzini has under- 
taken a task beyond his own or any one man’s 
powers. To write an encyclopedia to Dante 
means to have a complete acquaintance with all 
that is known of the history, science, language, 
and literature of Europe about the year 1300. 
Can any one person have that ? 

Prof. Wulff, of the University of Stockholm, 
has published under the title I Livets Var 
(Stockholm, Hugo Geber) a translation into 
Swedish of the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ with an elaborate 
introduction, in which sundry questions con- 
nected with and arising out of that work are 
discussed, and translations incidentally given 
of various lyrical poems not included in it, but 
ascribed with more or less plausibility to Dante. 
His own views are on the whole characterized 
by common sense ; that is, he believes Beatrice 





to have been ‘‘a woman of flesh and blood,” 
and he accepts, as any one with the least know- 
ledge of human nature must do, the opinion 
that the faults for which she takes Dante so 
severely to task in the latter part of the 
‘Purgatory’ were something more than mere 
speculative aberrations. He takes a reasonable 
view, too, of the date when the ‘ Vita Nuova’ 
was composed. But he seems to have come to 
some extent under the influence of that section 
of Italian ‘‘ Dante-Forscher,” regarded even by 
many of their own countrymen as going rather 
too far, who like to interpret the medizval poet 
in the light of modern ‘‘ realism.” For instance, 
there are two amatory poems known to be 
Dante’s, and a large number ascribed to him 
with more or less (generally less) plausibility, 
in which the word pietra occurs. On the strength 
of this a theory was started some time ago that 
the poems were addressed to a lady called 
Pietra de’ Scrovigni, who may fhave lived at 
Padua during a visit which Dante possibly paid 
to that city latish in his life, and with whom he 
may have had relations, probably discreditable. 
But this pleasing suggestion has been quite 
beaten by one Imbriani, who seems to have a 
genius for the nauseous. This erudite person 
finds that Dante’s half-brother had a wife called 
Pietra. The inference is obvious. Dante 
cherished a guilty passion for his sister-in-law. 
Now we know the reason of the unwonted 
emotion shown by him at the sight of the un- 
happy Paolo and Francesca. If further grounds 
for suspicion be needed, ‘‘ How,” asks Signor 
Imbriani (Prof. Wulff and others marvelling the 
while at this ‘‘vast and acute intellect,” this 
amazing ingenuity), ‘‘how did it come to pass 
that Dante’s eldest son was christened Pietro ?” 
Chops and tomato sauce, even in the hands 
of Serjeant Buzfuz, were never made to yield 
inferences more convincing! This revolting 
stuff is in the eyes of Prof. Wulff ‘‘a hypothesis 
which it does not seem to him allowable to sup- 
press, as most do.” We do not, indeed, gather 
that he entirely adopts it, though he is at 
the pains of fixing the probable date of the 
episode ; but surely it might have been left to 
share the oblivion which has happily overtaken 
the vain imaginings of so many other prurient 
pedants. 

So far as it is possible to judge of a rendering 
from one foreign tongue into another, Prof. 
Wulff’s actual translations both of the ‘ Vita 
Nuova’ itself and of the poems, including some 
long extracts from the ‘Commedia’ which he 
introduces into his preface, appear to give the 
sense very accurately, even if he allows himself 
at times some laxity from a strictly verbal point 
of view ; and those who care to wrestle with 
modern Swedish will be rewarded by finding 
some good work in the volume. The odes and 
sonnets have been turned into blank verse, 
which is never an entirely satisfactory way of 
rendering lyric poetry, but it is better anyhow 
than slipshod rhyme. In the first chapter ‘il 
cielo della luce” surely means the sphere of the 
stars, not that of the sun ; and we are surprised 
to find Prof. Wulff, who is usually only too well 
‘“‘up to date,” assigning Guido Cavalcanti’s 
birth to the year 1245, which would have the 
absurd result of making Dante’s closest friend 
old enough to be his father. That the ‘‘ buon’ 
incantatore ” of a well-known sonnet has become 
‘‘a friendly trollkarl” is an amusing little 
reminder of the way in which latitude modifies 
folk-lore. In § 30, or, according to Prof. 
Wulff’s rather fanciful numbering, § 29, we 
observe that he adopts the unnecessary variant 
‘¢ Arabia” for ‘‘ Italia.” 

Another volume of the Giornale Dantesco 
(Venice, Olschki) has reached us. It is, of 


course, impossible to peruse the whole of a 
large quarto volume containing over six hundred 
pages, but by dint of sampling here and 
there we arrive at the impression that while 
the contributors to the periodical still appear to 
be in the enjoyment of an amazing amount of 





leisure and a wonderful facility for saying what 
they have to say in the greatest possible number 
of words, there is less in the present volume 
than in some of its predecessors in the way of 
attempts either to demonstrate the self-evident 
or to propound absurd paradoxes. The editor 
Count Passerini, when he speaks himself 
usually has something sensible to say : “Th 
every scientific or literary argument, much more 
in disquisitions on Dante, the love of truth 
should alone prevail, not” (if a free rendering 
may be allowed) ‘‘the desire to score.” Or 
again, referring to a reproduction of a document 
of Dante’s time, which he and his colleague, 
Dr. Guido Biagi, have been editing in the series 
of ‘Codici Diplomatici Danteschi’: ‘* A little 
bit of medisevalism, or rather of the days of 
Dante’s youth, like this does more to give usa 
draught of the spirit of Dante and his poetry 
than a chatter for the thousandth time about 
the ‘pié fermo,’ or a five-hundredth twitter 
over the zesthetic qualities of Francesca.” Yet 
it is a melancholy fact that ‘‘chiacchierata” 
and ‘‘cicalata” continue to occupy far too 
large a space of the Giornale. Dr. Filomusi- 
Guelfi hammers away through six or seven 
pages at the pareglio question, which we have 
mentioned above, but fails to see the real point 
of the passage (which is to qualify the use of 
the term ‘‘ mirror” as applied to the Divine 
knowledge), and gets landed in the absurd 
‘* parhelion ” rendering of the word. Signor 
Ernesto Lamma, writing on the early com- 
mentary of Guiniforte Bargigi, takes that 
unfortunate scholar severely to task for identi- 
fying the ‘‘Monte Veso” of ‘Inf.’ xvi. 95 
with Monte Viso. Of course, Bargigi is quite 
right, as Signor Lamma would have seen if he 
had looked at the map. He does not mention 
his own view, which is a pity. The volume 
contains a paper in French by Signor de 
Gubernatis (read originally, as we gather, before 
the Orientalist Congress at Christiania) upon 
certain features in Dante, notably the type of 
Lucifer, to which an Indian origin may be 
plausibly ascribed. The coincidence between 
the colours assigned to the three faces of the 
Hindoo Trimérti and those of Dante’s arch- 
fiend is certainly striking enough ; and in an 
age when it was said that ‘‘ go where you would 
in the world, you found sparrows, Franciscans, 
and Florentines,” no one can say that Dante 
may not have seen figures or paintings of Indian 
origin. Whether tales of Adam’s Peak gave 
him the idea of his purgatorial mountain is 
another question, and those who wish to see a 
full and learned discussion of it and other sub- 
jects connected with the earthly paradise as 
imagined by Dante are referred to Signor 
Edoardo Coli’s recently published I! Paradiso 
Terrestre Dantesco (Florence, Carnesecchi), @ 
work of great research, from which much may be 
learnt, even if the reader does not unreservedly 
accept itsconclusions. To return to the Giornale: 
we may note a lengthy article by Dr. Vincenzo 
Russo in reply to Signor Agnelli’s criticisms 
(published in the previous volume) of a work of 
his upon the form and structure of Dante’s hell. 
Of this we need only say that he does not seem 
to make out any case for abandoning the 
generally accepted plan of that region. No 
doubt it has its difficulties ; but until we cam 
find some theory to explain away the great 
difficulty that: any descent (other than a spiral) 
from the surface to the centre of a sphere must 
either be vertical throughout or must overhang in 
places—a point which Dante himself appears to 
have overlooked—it is better to abstain from at- 
tempts to draw up a perfectly consistent general 
itinerary. As to the details, any one who has 
travelled among mountains, especially limestone 
mountains, will have no difficulty in realizing: 
the scenery which the poet wishes to set before 
his readers. It is odd that neither Dr. Russo 
nor his critic seems to have heard of Dr. 
Moore’s ‘ Time-References.’ A perusal of that 
work would clear their ideas not a little. 
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Prof. Pio Rajna has brought out in a small 
and handy form—omitting a good deal of pre- 
liminary matter—his critical text of the De 
Vulgart Eloquentia (Florence, Successori Le 
Monnier), which appeared last year in a hand- 
some quarto. Now it may be had at the very 
moderate price of one lira. (How Italian pub- 
lishers live is a mystery to us.) Criticisms of 
the work generally had better be deferred till 
the remainder of it, containing the explanatory 
comment, is published. We notice that the 
editor has already found opportunities for recon- 
sidering readings adopted in his larger edition. 
One case of this deserves to be quoted. In 
book ii. chap. ii. of the treatise occurs a passage 
which hitherto has been usually given, ‘‘ Et sic 
cognito habituante, habituatum cognoscitur, 
in quantum hujus; unde cognita dignitate, 
cognoscemus et dignum.” On reference to 
MSS. it was found that the second word was 
si, not ‘‘sic.” This clearly made nonsense of 
the ‘‘unde,” which, indeed, seems to be derived 
from a conjectural interpretation of an indistinct 
abbreviation after ‘“‘hujus.” In a long note in 
his former edition Prof. Rajna says that the 
passage gave him ‘‘da tribolare,” and after 
“‘dragging other friends through the thorns 
with him,” he came to the conclusion that a 
second “‘ habituatum” lurked in the supposed 
corruption. True, it was necessary to assume 
“a blot or some other accident” (in the arche- 
type, we presume); but what is this to an 
4 priori emendator? Since then, as he naively 
admits in his new edition, he has had, for the 
purposes of his comment, to ‘‘ acquire greater 
familiarity with the language of the scholastic 
philosophy,” and has not unnaturally come 
across the phrase “in quantum hujusmodi,” the 
equivalent of Aristotle’s 77 tovodrov. With this 
light he is able to replace ‘‘unde” by ‘‘ modi,” 
and the thing is plain. One hardly knows 
whether to admire more the candour of the con- 
fession or the temerity which set to work on a 
critical edition of one of Dante’s Latin works 
with so slender an equipment of acquaintance 
with the technicalities of the language in which 
it was written. If Prof. Rajna be, as we have 
every reason to think he is, in the first rank of 
Italian scholars, one can hardly feel much 
reliance on the work turned out by the gentle- 
men who fill the Giornale Dantesco and other 
organs with their lucubrations. We may add 
that we quite agree with Mr. Paget Toynbee— 
whom he quotes, but does not follow his 
counsel—as to the absurdity of retaining in a 
modern edition all the orthographical vagaries 
of mediseval scribes. What is the use of leaving 
4 barbarous form like ‘‘ epiphyatum ” for ephip- 
pratum to disfigure a page? Nobody does this 
sort of thing in the ‘ Commedia,’ or, indeed, in 
the Latin classics. It is not parallel to the case 
where a language has changed its forms, as Eng- 
lish since Chaucer, and where some philo- 
logical importance attaches to the older form ! 
but is the preservation of mere illiteracy. 








RECENT VERSE, 


A coop deal of Mr. Charles Camp 
Tarelli’s Persephone and other Poems (Mac- 
millan & Co.) is written in unrhymed, some 
of it in classical, metres. There are a few 
Sonnets and a few pieces in old French forms. 
The verse is facile and not unskilful, but vague, 
content if it but says something like what it 
desires to say. It is quite evident that Mr. 
Tarelli has really felt the particular quality 
which made Catullus Catullus ; but how dimly 
we have to imagine it from such lines as these ! 


Thou, most human of all the Roman sin rs, Catullus, 
Touchest our hearts with thy song, fillest our eyes with 


thy tears. 
mee tnd glowing the tints, and firm the line, and the 
Moving and real, in the brief pictures that live in thy 
Light, and changing, and swift, the bounding rush of thy 
Loud with passion and sin echoes the tale of thy life. 





Is that quite worth saying, especially if one 
means to say something appropriate to Catullus 
and personal to oneself ? 

Mr. William Knox Johnson is a careful and 
scholarly writer, and his J’erra Tenebrarum, 
Love’s Jest-Book, and other Verses (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) is good enough to make one wonder why 
it is not better. He has no lack of ideas, and 
his ideas are serious, well thought out, and his 
own. He has not studied Leopardi in vain, as 
his translations are not alone in showing; nor 
has he lost some of the lessons of Matthew 
Arnold. He can be impressive within narrow 
limits, as in this ‘ Epitaph’ :— 

Thou hast regained that calm august and free 
The communal mother keeps, who bids us roam 
And play awhile at Personality, 
And, wearied of the play, recalls us home. 
And there is scarcely one of all these pieces— 
mostly sonnets—which is without some merit of 
one kind oranother. And yet, afterall, the volume 
leaves no impression on the mind, for among 
a large number of very creditable pieces there 
is not a single piece which is quite a success. 
General level in verse-writing counts for 
nothing. Here is a specimen of Mr. Knox 
Johnson’s general level :— 
SIGNA SEVERA. 
How steadfast, in these steely plains of Heaven 
Stands marshalled this bright army manifold 


While th: ough the ranks, arrayed in purer gold, 
Move silently the high-commissioned Seven : 


They in whose charge the eternal watchword given 
Welds the embattled host ; for from of old 

These face to face the Sun of things behold, 
Guardians of Law wherewith they have not striven. 


Servants sublime, in federal patience sure ! 
Who know no more than that your paths are known ; 
Serene above man’s clamouring waste of pain! 


O teach us, while our little lives endure, 

Before we end, to lose ourselves alone, 

Before Death finds us, having lived in vain! 
How creditable that is, and what unattractive 
reading such verse comes to seem before the 
hundred and fiftieth page is reached ! 

It is easy enough to understand why both 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Tarelli should have 
written and published their volumes, but it is 
not at all obvious why Mr. W. Moore should 
have either written or published his Nocturnes, 
and other Poems (Stock). Was it for the sake 
of ‘The Life of St. Augustine,’ in which we 
read :— 

And while thy bishops gaze their mournful fil! 

On lips whose lifelong eloquence is still ; 

Thine eyes are fixed where crimsoning sunset falls 

On seven sad Psalms, thine armour on the walls? 
Or was it for the sake of ‘Four Years After,’ in 
which we read this in every way remarkable 
couplet :— 
So on virgin snows of Reason, and along her dazzling horrs, 
Fare thy gifted ones: but sudden Doubt’s sheer gulf before 

them yawns ? 

Mr. Moore, like Griselda, has ‘‘a very great 
deal to learn ’—among other things, that meta- 
phors are wayward, and must not be mixed too 
much at random; that ‘‘horns” and ‘‘ yawns” 
are not rhymes ; and that, when ‘‘ bishops gaze 
their mournful fill” in verse, they are not taken 
seriously by the laity. 

Last summer we might have listened in- 
dulgently to an ode to the Queen on the 
occasion of her Jubilee, 1897, but -1898 has 
made us a thought more critical of verse in 
which 

A thousand, thousand people with one voice 

Raise strains that to a heartfelt joy belong, 

And praise and thanksgiving with one accord 

That thou, Victoria, sixty years hast reigned. 
Many hundred such odes, sincere as they were 
artless, spelt loyalty during that June-tide ; but 
that so many of them should have been potted 
and preserved during the winter is more than 
was bargained for by the most loyal soul. But 
the ode, with a certain forbearance, fulfils itself 
in six verses, leaving room for much else between 
the pretty gray and white covers of Mr. J. M. 
Cobbett’s Ephemera (Oxford, Alden). To quote 
his last ‘‘ sonnet ” :— 


’Tis not alone exquisite fancy, nor alone 
Nobility of thought by which the meed 
Of Fame falls to the poet ; 





nor is it, indeed, by the presentation of difficult 
problems in scansion. It is rather by his in- 
telligent interest in public affairs and by his 
ready warning when the unhappy nation’s folly 
seems likely to hurry her to an exemplary, but 
regrettable end. Thus, ‘On the Dynamite Scare, 
Sep. 29, 1895,’ Mr. Cobbett, at least, was not 
so scared but that he was found at his post 
levelling a deadly sonnet at the dynamitard, 
imploring his country to 

Destroy those refuse heaps whence still there crawl 

The maggots which one day to those foul things 

That darkly creep and dare not show their stings 

Sball turn, 
offering England at the same time the alterna- 
tive of living on purblind, some fatal day to 
perish utterly. Again, when it ‘‘ transpired,” 
after Jameson’s raid, that an English firm had 
been supplying the Transvaal with arms and 
ammunition, the case demanded no less than 
two sonnets, in which England was roused to 
curse the hour and cover her head, while Mr. 
Cobbett, whose watchful eye saw in the circum- 
stance the ‘‘foulest blot on the fair fame ” of 
a country whose ‘‘ name lay tarnished from that 
hour,” ‘spat in the faces” of the traitors ‘‘with 
a fierce disgust,” and was moved to call his 
‘‘curse and God’s” down on too enterprising 
Birmingham. No party man, Mr. Cobbett was 
ready at crisis time with a sonnet inviting Lord 
Rosebery back to power, lest a worse and 
Gladstonian thing should befall. He frankly 
admitted to that lost leader :— 

I have not honoured thee in all things, yet 

That thou art honest I do not forget. 

In the strife of politics the gentle Cobbett is 
lost, the Cobbett of the ‘ Ode to Imagination ’ : 
— O thou soul of thought, 

Thou flower in the garden of the mind, 

Showing some beauty still where seemeth nought. 
Mediocrity is another subject touched and 
adorned by our author. Rather than suffer 
the mediocrity of 

Poor grubs, with no desire for wings, 


he would 
—— die through wild desire, 
A shrivell’d moth in luring fire. 
We trust that some third course remains 
open to Mr. Cobbett, for this destiny seems 
unpleasant, and the fate of mediocrity will 
certainly not be his. 

For the conscientious minor poet who would 
save his verse harmless from the dishonouring 
thumb of popularity there is no safer way than 
that of the unrhymed epic. In those blank 
solitudes no intruder’s foot will ever stray. 
The path cut by the paper-knife of the pioneer 
reviewer closes when he, adventurous, is once 
clear of the jungle. But this is an open secret, 
of which the minor poets are not slow to avail 
themselves, and among them goes Mr. A. E. 
Hills with Elfinn’s Luck, and other Poems 
(Innes), serenely confident of that untroubled 
immortality which an entry in the British 
Museum Catalogue affords. ‘Elfinn’s Luck’ 
lacks no sign whereby you shall know its kind. 
It has a deeply uninteresting legend of Taliessin 
to pad with rant and epithet for fifty-five tire- 
some pages, in which the author has 
“preferred to follow the Breton version of the 
story and of the Edy Far in their beautiful render- 
ing by M. Edouard Schuré.” 

But let M. Edouard Schuré be held excused, for 
his follower acknowledges that he has 

“perhaps tried to give a different construction to 
the tale, to show what the old bards meant, what 
they seemed to mean, what at least they might have 
meant.” 

If ‘Elfinn’s Luck’ in any way represent what 
the old bards might at least have meant, the 
exterminating fury of King Edward explains 
itself as the sudden and justilied wrath of one 
bored beyond measure. Here is action tram- 
melled with interpolated description until, little 
as the action interests us, we pant, like the old 
Astley audience, to ‘* come to the hosses.” Here 
are the Celtic foot-notes, the words clipped 
with vexatious apostrophes before they may be 
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forced within the easy limits of a metre which 
reckons as equal lines 
Fahelmona. O Fahelmona! 
and 
And th’ children we heard light laughing every morning. 
Elfinn cries, ‘* with a shout that shook the 
hall ”:— 


“ Unmiti, 
Too well 


ted slave, thou liest! I know— 
know—she loves not, loves me not, 
Yet she is pure as heaven’s own radiance. Liar!” 
And as he spoke his face was like a god’s ; 

and his voice was one very familiar to the 
reviewer who has known the little English poets 
on this side the ‘Idylls of the King.’ That 
nothing should be wanting to make ‘ Elfinn’s 
Luck’ characteristic of its kind, the volume 
ends with the customary translations of sonnets 
from the ‘ Vita Nuova.’ They call for no com- 
ment, being like to all their blameless tribe ; 
but between them and the Celtic piéce de résist- 
ance lie several pieces writ in a fine frenzy of 
obscure thinking. ‘Hodge’ opens in gentle 
sort with 
Hodge, poor, illiterate, came to the Teacher 
Bearing a volume. ‘* Gradely beseech yer (1) 
Wot be this really ? how we’m to use it ? 
“re (2), oi’m (3) mythered (4). Yet oi wouldna abuse 

t,” 
the figures, of course, directing us to the first- 
comers of many dialect foot-notes. But soon, 
and without a word's warning, we are hurried 
from Hodge and his schoolmaster, and the satire 
that is surely somewhere about them, to 
Flash! the wild sea was an Alps, grimly crested 
With — a weird foam storm which froze and ne'er 

rested, 
And their deep troughs a hell—a—Flash ! flash ! 

Then the booming 
Of the rock caves below where the wave wallows spuming. 
And when we get safe back to Hodge from 
‘*Eternity’s abyss, blue, star- spangled,” the 
suddenness of the change has deprived us of all 
breath to guess at Mr. Hills’s meaning. But 
the impression remains with us that sarcasm is 
abroad, and that modern science is catching it— 
an impression deepened by the following ‘‘ epi- 
gram ?? 
TO SCIENCE, 
You can’t feed souls on brickbats. Facts are, sooth, 
The shattered fragments of the fane of truth. 


The stones are not the temple. “I, oh joy! 
Have put five in my stomach.” Clever boy! 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


To Klondyke and Back, by Mr. J. H. E. 
Secretan, Civil Engineer in Ottawa (Hurst & 
Blackett), is the narrative of an expedition 
which started in the early spring of 1897, ‘‘ the 
main object,” in the author’s words, being 
‘*plunder.” Unless Mr. Secretan’s facts are 
more accurate than his dates they cannot be 
accepted. On the first page he says that he 
started in charge of a small party early in 1897; 
on the next page he tells how an Indian dis- 
covered gold at Bonanza Creek in August, 
1896, and on p. 40 he says that he and his little 
force was at Dyea Cajion on May Ist, 1896, 
while three pages after he notes that he crossed 
the Chilcoot Pass on ‘‘ May 8th.” The country 
did not please him ; but to complain that there 
was constant daylight at the end of May is 
almost childish. The absence of darkness in 
northern latitudes is a circumstance which 
less fastidious new-comers commonly regard as 
pleasing as well as novel. Yet Mr. Secretan’s 
pages would be still less open to criticism if 
they did not contain so many dismal efforts to 
be funny. This sentence is an example: ‘I 
went ashore to take a look at this piece of 
water, and was received by a most bloodthirsty 
deputation, headed by a band, which drove me 
back to the boat and the conclusion that death 
from drowning was preferable to being eaten 
alive.” These words, being interpreted, mean 
that he could not face the mosquitoes. He 
writes that ‘‘trees had to be felled, as men say 
in England,” being unaware, no doubt, that 
felling a tree is pure and idiomatic English. 
It is very doubtful whether such a trip as 
Mr. Secretan’s deserved to be recorded. He 





need not have travelled so far merely in order 
to write many commonplaces about the gambling 
character of gold mining and the reckless 
conduct of miners. 

Mr. J. L. W. Page frankly disarms criticism 
of his In Russia without Russian, published by 
Messrs. Bowering & Co. of Plymouth, and in 
London by Messrs. Routledge & Sons, for he ex- 
plains clearly that he knows no Russian. Indeed, 
his Russian is less than that of any traveller in 
Russia of whom we ever heard. The ordinary 
university don who spends his summer in that 
country begins at least by learning, before he 
starts or on his road, how to ask at what time 
the train starts for Petersburg. But Mr. Page 
was unable to put this question, even at the 
conclusion of his journey when on his way 
home. The Russian peasantry are good at signs, 
and Mr. Page does not seem to have been 
able to adopt the time-honoured expedient of 
puffing like the engine, pronouncing the name 
of the capital, and showing the dial of his watch. 
His knowledge of Russia is so exclusively con- 
fined to the hot weather that he treats caviar 
as ‘‘thirsty stuff,” apparently not having seen 
on the Volga, on which he spent most of 
his time, that fresh caviar which, during the 
greater portion of the year, is the pride of the 
inhabitants of the shores of that great river. 
He is so little of a traveller that he is astonished 
at the absence of soap, the fact being that our 
own is the only country in which travellers do 
not carry soap, but expect to find it provided 
for them. At the same time Mr. Page is pains- 
taking, and in his way a pleasant guide, and his 
book will be found thoroughly readable by his 
friends. We are inclined to doubt his state- 
ment that the great Russian men-of-war are 
launched on the Neva with their engines on 
board and in working order. But it is cir- 
cumstantial and worth inquiry. 

Mr. W. A. Paton has written a pleasant 
volume on Picturesque Sicily, which Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers have published. Mr. Paton, 
however, seems to have drawn so largely on a 
recent French tourist in Sicily that his book has 
no very apparent reason for existing. 

Messrs. Longman have republished in their 
excellent ‘‘ Silver Library ” Mr. Froude’s most 
readable volume, Oceana. 








THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. 

The Suppression of the African Slave Trade in 
the United States of America, 1638-1870 (Long- 
mans & Co.), as described by W. E. Burghardt 
Du Bois, Professor in Wilberforce University, 
has now purely historical interest. Nevertheless, 
this work is a worthy addition to the series of 
‘* Harvard Historical Studies.” Prof. Du Bois 
has spared no pains in collecting facts, and he 
shows considerable skill in grouping them. Those 
who recall the fate of John Brown when he 
made his daring and disastrous raid into 
Virginia must read with a smile that, at the 
beginning of the War for Independence, the 
Vigilance Committee of Norfolk, in Virginia, 
passed a resolution holding up to public 
indignation Mr. John Brown for importing 
slaves from Jamaica, and calling upon all 
patriots to break off dealings with him. 
When Georgia was founded, General Ogle- 
thorpe and his colleagues were opposed to 
strong drink and the slave trade, and urged 
upon the colonists the duty of encouraging the 
immigration of white men instead of approving 
the importation of negroes. From 1735 to 1749 
the colonists frequently protested against the 
policy of the feunders, their English agent 
affirming that, ‘‘in Spight of all Endeavours 
to disguise this Point, it is as clear as Light 
itself, that negroes are as essentially necessary 
to the Cultivation of Georgia, as Axes, Hoes, or 
any other Utensil of Agriculture.” The result 
was that the trade in negroes was authorized 
under restrictions which Prof. Du Bois thinks 





were not enforced. In truth, public opinion in 
America was not resolutely turned against the 
slave trade and slavery until the slave-holding 
states appealed to the arbitrament of the sword 
with the result of the victory of the other states 
and the passing of the thirteenth amendment to 
the Constitution, which finally abolished both 
the traffic in slaves and the holding of them, 


Some Colonial Homesteads and their Stories, 
by Marion Harland (Putnam’s Sons), is a book 
which contains much that is curious and records 
much that is most interesting about America in 
the old colonial days. Both the text and the 
illustrations are good. The homestead first 
described is Lower Brandon, on the James 
River, which was visited by Fillmore when Pre- 
sident of the United States. The day that he 
informed Mrs. Harrison of his intention of visit- 
ing her, along with the members of his Cabinet, 
was that on which a large family gathering 
dispersed after being feasted for several days, 
Mrs. Harrison feared that George, her coloured 
cook, would be unable, at so short a notice and 
when the larder was almost empty, to provide 
an entertainment for thirty persons; and 
when she told him her wishes, and expressed 
her dread lest they could not be fulfilled, he 
replied, ‘‘ Very true, madam. But we must bear 
in mind that we are greatly blessed in our cook.” 
It is added ‘‘ that he nobly sustained the sub- 
lime vaunt.” The author aptly remarks of the 
portrait of Franklin, taken when envoy to 
France, that the owl-like eyes, long locks, and 
benign expression represent a ‘‘ benignity so 
premeditate and measured that the irreverent 
beholder is reminded of the patriarchal Casby of 
‘Little Dorrit.’” Among the portraits at West- 
over is a Sir Wilfrid Lawson, by Godfrey 
Kneller, who, it may be surmised, was no foe 
to good liquor. Astory is told of Chief Justice 
Marshall, in connexion with the house at Rich- 
mond bearing his name, which is new and 
good. The Chief Justice gave little heed to 
his apparel. A new-comer who had bought 
a turkey, seeing a shabby-looking old man in 
the street, offered him ninepence to carry it 
home. The offer was accepted, the turkey 
carried home, and the money paid. Observi 
a well-known citizen take off his hat to the old 
man, the young one asked, ‘* Who is that shabby 
old fellow?” and was horrified when told who 
he was, adding, ‘*‘ Why did he bring my turkey 
home and take my ninepence?” The reply 
was, ‘‘ Probably to give you a lesson in good 
breeding and independence. He will give the 
money away before he gets home.” In the 
pages devoted to Williamsburg a portrait is 
given of Mary Cary, said to be Washington’s 
first love. Both were very young when they 
met. Washington asked Col. Cary for his 
daughter’s hand, receiving for an answer, “So 
that is your business here, sir; I wish you to 
leave the house. My daughter has been accus- 
tomed to ride in her own coach.” It is said that 
Washington did not see her again till he passed 
through Williamsburg after the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. She was then Mrs. 
Edward Ambler. He recognized her at & 
window, saluted her with his sword, and she 
fainted. This volume is full of excellent matter, 
and as the illustrations are also admirable, it 
cannot fail to give pleasure. 


The Life of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 1732- 
1832, in two volumes, has been compiled by 
Kate Mason Rowland, and published by Put- 
nam’s Sons. He was a man of note, and was 
the last surviving signer of the Declaration of 
American Independence. Few, if any of his 
colleagues were his superiors either in capacity 
or culture. None risked more than he. Had 
he been more self-seeking he would have been 
better known, and he might possibly have been 
more popular. To such a man justice is seldom 
done during life. In his case it has not been 
performed even after death. It is truthfully 
said in the introduction that his biography 
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‘has never been fully written.” These words 
can be applied without qualification to the work 
now before us. The lady who has prepared 
it with great care is unfortunately ignorant 
of the requirements of a biography which is 
worthy of the name and the subject. War- 
burton told Dr. Birch that Des Maizeaux’s life 
of Boileau was a book without a life, and in 
the present work the amount of historical dis- 
quisition and irrelevant quotation hinders the 
dry bones from moving. The most, if not 
the only interesting parts are those wherein 
Mr. Carroll is depicted as a very young and 
a very old man. He spent his early days in 
England and his latest on his estate in Mary- 
land. In 1763 he wrote from London to his 
father, telling him how Parliament had dealt with 
the Peace of Paris, and saying that Pitt’s ‘‘ friends 
wish he had not appeared in the House that day, 
or at least had not spoke in it; his eloquence 
failed him, his mind partook of the infirmities 
of his body, the vehement, the impetuous Pitt 
was for once dull, tedious, and insipid.” When 
the colonies determined to separate from the 
Motherland, no advocate of independence was 
more single-minded than Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton. He was employed, along with 
Franklin, as a commissioner to persuade the 
Canadians to throw in their lot with the 
American insurgents. Carroll was a Roman 
Catholic ; he was, too, a master of the French 
tongue, and it was thought that he would charm 
the French Canadians in a twofold capacity ; 
but his failure was complete, and not surprising, 
for the Roman Catholic clergy viewed the revo- 
lutionary movement with alarm, and did not 
believe that the position or possessions of their 
Church would be secure under the rule of a 
republic. After independence was acknow- 
ledged he was foremost in urging amicable 
relations between the country in which he was 
born and that in which he had been educated. 
Three of his granddaughters became the wives 
of English peers, their great personal beauty 
being an attraction which since their day has 
induced English noblemen to sue for the hands 
of other American ladies. 


Chronicles of Tarrytown and Sleepy Hollow. 
By E. M. Bacon. (Putnam’s Sons. )—It is most 
pleasant to find the local antiquary at work in the 
neighbourhood of New York advancing argu- 
ments against thoughtless destruction which 
would not be discreditable to our Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings. American 
shrewd good sense, going straight to the practical 
difficulty, lays equal stress upon the commercial 
value of old buildings and upon their senti- 
mental or eesthetic value. ‘‘It often happens,” 
says Mr. Bacon, ‘‘that the chief attraction to 
strangers (who from visitors not infrequently 
become residents) lies not in the new brick and 
mortar, but in the old shingle sides and gambrel 
roofs of old colonial houses.” The details of 
Mr. Bacon’s chronicles cannot be of great in- 
terest to English readers. One of the best of 
his extracts from old documents is from a report 
to the Crown in 1691, stating that New York has 
nothing to support it but trade from flour and 
bread to the West Indies, ‘‘and there is brought 
in return from thence a liquor called Rumm, 
the duty whereof considerably increaseth your 
Majesty’s revenue.” Mr. Bacon cannot keep 
quite free from American megalomania. Speak- 
ing of the state of things to-day, he quotes with 
approval a statement that the neighbourhood 
of Sleepy Hollow, made famous to some extent 
by Washington Irving, ‘‘is the wealthiest spot 
of ground, in proportion to its population, in 
the world,” a reflection which, it seems, miti- 
gates the antiquary’s regret. 


The Hudson Ray Company's Land Tenures, 
by Archer Martin (Clowes & Sons), though a 
work of more interest for lawyers than the 
general public, yet deserves a place in an his- 
torical library. Asa member of the Canadian 
bar Mr. Martin found that several questions, 





both legal and historical, had to be determined 
in connexion with land tenure in the province 
of Manitoba, and the first chapter of the book 
is the reprint of a paper which he read before 
the Manitoba Historical and Scientific Society. 
In the reign of Charles II. the enormous tract 
of territory known afterwards as Rupert’s Land 
was granted by charter to a company of adven- 
turers, of whom the chief was the king’s ‘‘ dear 
and entirely beloved cousin, Prince Rupert.” 
This territory was included in the Dominion of 
Canada, on certain conditions, in 1867. In 1811 
the Company granted to Lord Selkirk a part of 
its possessions, comprising about 116,000 square 
miles, which was styled Assiniboia. Lord Sel- 
kirk’s object was to settle in this district as 
many of the Highlanders having no homes in 
their own land as he could induce to cross the 
ocean. The first settlers in Assiniboia endured 
nearly as many struggles with adverse fate in 
their new homes as they had faced in their 
native country. However, their descendants had 
no cause for complaint. But the problem with 
which Mr. Martin deals is the legal position of 
the territory which they occupy since Assiniboia 
has become Canadian. Into the technical ques- 
tion we shall not enter, contenting ourselves 
with adding that the historical details now set 
forth possess general interest, and with express- 
ing the hope that the missing documents which 
will clear up doubtful points may soon be 
recovered. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Sir GrorGcE CuiarkeE publishes, through the 
house of John Murray, Russia’s Sea - Power, 
which forms a history of the Russian navy, with 
a brief view of the relations between ourselves 
and Russia, in which the author suggests an 
arrangement with Russia, the nature of which 
he leaves somewhat vague. The historical part 
of Sir George Clarke’s book is admirable, but 
the practical bearing of it on politics is slight, 
and he rather asks than answers the most diffi- 
cult questions. All suggestions for an arrange- 
ment with Russia that we have seen propose that 
we should cease to thwart Russia, as we are 
supposed to do, in China and in Turkey. Persia 
is generally left out of the account; but in 
Persia we know that Russia is dominant in the 
capital, while we are dominant on the south coast. 
It is now assumed that the arrangement is to 
secure Afghanistan in her present boundaries, 
already recognized, however, be it observed, 
by Russia. Some five years ago the form of 
agreement with Russia which was suggested 
was one in which we were to give up to Russia 
Northern Afghanistan, China being forgotten 
in the draft treaties which were put forward at 
that period. All these considerations go to show 
that the matter is not clear, and to discuss it in 
the absence of some scheme is otiose. 


The Beckford Family: Reminiscences of Font- 
hill Abbey and Lansdown Tower. Compiled by 
W. Gregory. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. (Bath, ‘Bath Chronicle’ Office ; 
London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)—Modest as 
are the claims advanced in the preface to this 
work by the octogenarian compiler (who, we 
regret to hear, has recently died), we are 
afraid that we cannot congratulate him upon 
having substantiated them. The extracts 
culled from various sources with undoubted 
industry are so loosely strung together as to 
be far indeed from realizing the ‘‘ coherent 
whole” which it was his object to make of 
them ; and we cannot see what there is in the 
book calculated ‘‘to present the chief mem- 
bers of the family in a different light to [ie] 
that chosen by certain critics,” who, in Mr. 
Gregory’s opinion, have misunderstood and 
misrepresented them. There is, moreover, no 
little overlapping of matter, whilst involved 
sentences and solecisms in grammar are un- 
happily frequent. The heading of chap. viii., 
‘Sic Gloria Transit Mundi,” is peculiarly irri- 


tating to an eye or ear that is correct. This 
book was originally issued at Bath in 1887, and, 
only a hundred copies having been printed, had 
long been out of print. In the present edition the 
fresh matter consists of chaps. x. and xiv.—xvi. 
(inclusive), with a recasting and enlargement 
of the section in the original issue dealing 
with Lansdown Tower. All the illustrations, 
except the frontispiece, are new. Some 
of them, such as that of Alderman Beck- 
ford’s monument at the Guildhall and those 
depicting Fonthill Abbey and Lansdown Tower, 
are excellent ; but the photographs of local cele- 
brities (some of whom have but slight connexion 
with the text) might well have been omitted. 
A facsimile of a letter by the author of 
‘Vathek’ is of some interest, but the speci- 
men of a ‘‘fonetik” letter of Sir Isaac Pitman 
relating to his brother’s lecture on Beckford 
and Poe is superfluous, if curious. The com- 
parison between the two (chap. xiv.) is perhaps 
the most interesting part of this book, the lec- 
turer, Mr. Ben Pitman, making out a highly 
plausible case from internal evidence that the 
American author had deeply studied Beckford’s 
Oriental romance. In conclusion, we must re- 
peat that we do not see what fresh light is in 
this work thrown upon the Beckfords. Students 








of ‘ Vathek’ will find nothing that they can- 
not glean from Dr. Garnett and M. Stéphane 
Mallarmé, not to mention the biographical work 
of Cyrus Redding, except a few newspaper 
cuttings ; and our author appears not to have 
been of the slightest assistance to the English 
editor, who with the help of the Morrison auto- 
graphs was at length able to clear up the mystery 
which involved the appearance of Henley’s un- 
authorized English translation before that of its 
French original. Nevertheless, we may take 
leave of him by making the acknowledgment 
that lovers of Beckford should be grateful to him 
for the pains he has bestowed upon collecting 
descriptions of Fonthill Abbey and Lansdown 
Crescent and the facts as to their later history. 
Folk-lore: Old Customs and Tales of my 
Neighbours. By Fletcher Moss. (Dids- 
bury, the Author.) — There is more gossip 
than folk - lore in this volume, and not 
always gossip which leads us back to the 
past. Still, the book contains a few notes of 
value, and a certain indication of things that 
will never be again, for which indication we 
should be grateful. The ordinary histories dis- 
dain such phases of life, and the pity of it is 
that it cannot be told for the benefit of those 
who can know or realize hardly any part of it. 
It is a life well worth relating, full of details 
which, though trifling enough to those who live 
in modern times, occupy very important and 
expansive positions in their own surroundings. 
Mr. Moss could probably tell us of this life, for 
he has the knowledge ; but his attempt in this 
book does not lead him far. We are thankful 
enough for the record of old customs and beliefs, 
familiar though the examples generally are. 
They help to piece out the geographical distribu- 
tion of folk-lore, which is an important phase 
of the science not adequately dealt with except 
by a few authorities. Mr. Moss was inspired 
to write the book—or rather the articles in the 
Manchester City News which are reprinted in 
the book—by the question-code issued by the 
committee of the British Association appointed 
to organize the ethnographical survey of the 
kingdom, but only in one chapter does he 
definitely answer any of the questions. 
Without discussing the general notes con- 
tained in the volume, it may be interest- 
ing to draw attention to one or two of 
more value than the rest. Mr. Frazer will 
probably like to hear of the version of the last 
sheaf on p. 54; Mr. Hartland will be interested 
in the very singular evidence of a kind of 
couvade belief and custom noted on p. 6; Mrs. 
Gomme will appreciate the description of the 
burial cakes on p. 28 ; and there are short notes 
on animal sacrifice and sacred wells which add 
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to our stock of information. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that Mr. Moss did not extend his notes 
in many instances, and we are sure that the 
mumming plays were worth giving in extenso, 
especially after Mr. Ordish and Mr. Percy 
Manning have supplied such useful studies in 
this interesting phase of village life. The book 
is illustrated by excellent reproductions from 

hhotographs of several interesting buildings in 

idsbury and the neighbourhood, and is other- 
wise a most presentable volume. 

Messrs. WaitTakerR & Co. have forwarded 
The School Calendar, a useful work in its way, 
which has reached its twelfth year of issue. 


Messrs. Metuuen & Co. have sent us, in a 
shape obviously reminiscent of the ‘‘ Temple 
Classics,” The Imitation of Christ, translated by 
Dr. Bigg. We have seen Dr. Bigg’s edition 
before.—Of the ‘‘Temple Classics” (Dent) we 
have several acceptable volumes: Ben Jonson’s 
Timber; or, Discoveries, an excellent edition, 
edited by Mr. Gollancz ; The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
an unannotated reprint ; and Paradise Regained, 
and other Poems, the text revised and a glossary 
supplied by Mr. W. H. D. Rouse.—Messrs. 
Macmillan have included Mr. Isaacs in their 
sixpenny series. 

Two more volumes have been sent to us by 
Messrs. Longman of ‘‘The Albany Edition” 
of The Works of Lord Macaulay. They go down 
to the end of the sixteenth chapter of ‘The 
History of England,’ and confirm the favourable 
opinion made on us by the first two. The por- 
traits of William and Mary are excellent. 

Mr. Murray has forwarded new editions of 
Mr. Whymper’s excellent Guide to Chamonix 
and Guide to Zermatt.—The illustrated guides 
Messrs. Ward & Lock have published to Lon- 
don, Penzance, Scarborough, and Bournemouth 
are cheap and good. That to the Scottish High- 
lands and Islands embraces too large an extent 
of ground for a small volume. 


WE have received the first two numbers of 
the Library World, a new journal for librarians. 

WE have on our table Essays on the Civil 
War and Reconstruction, by W. A. Dunning 
(Macmillan), — The Alps and Pyrenees, by V. 
Hugo, translated from the French by J. Manson 
(Bliss & Sands),—Neo-Malthusianism, by R. 
Ussher (Gibbings),—The Story of the British 
Coinage, by G. B. Rawlings (Newnes), — 
French Self-Taught, by C. A. Thimm (Marl- 
borough),—Easy Problem Papers, by C. H. P. 
Mayo (Longmans),—How to Publish, by L. 
Wagner (Redway), — The Philosophy of the 
Humanities, by T. Fitz-Hugh (Chicago, Chicago 
Press),—Calculations in Hydraulic Engineer- 
ing, Part I, by T. C. Fidler (Longmans), 
—The Study of Children, by F. Warner 
(Macmillan), — His Fortunate Grace, by G. 
Atherton (Bliss & Sands), — A Philosopher's 
Romance, _by J. Berwick (Macmillan), — 
One of Nature’s Gentlemen, by A. Surteese 
{Digby & Long),—The Last Lemurian, by G. F. 
Scott (Bowden),—TZhe Lost Laird, by J. E. 
Muddock (Digby & Long),— An Episode in 
Arcady, by H. Sutcliffe (Pearson),—Reason in 
Revelation, by E. M. Caillard (Nisbet),—Sunday 
Readings for Boys and Girls, by the Rev. E. V. 
Hall (S.P.C.K.),—Jewels of Prayer and Medita- 
tion, by P. Fitzgerald (Burns & Oates),—Our 
Heritage in the Church: Papers written for 
Divinity Students in Japan, by E. Bickersteth 
{Low),—and Ueber die Raumwahrnehmungen 
des Tastsinnes, by Dr. V. Henri (Berlin, Reuther 
& Reichard). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Philology. 
Ummagga Jataka (The Story of the Tunnel), t; 
the Singalese by T. B. Yatawara, ovo 1ooL ore 
Science. 


Gadow’s (H.) Classification of Vert 
Extinct, 8vo. 3/6 net. senate, Bovent, ena 


Murray’s (D. A.) An Elementary Course in the Integral 
Calculus, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Symons’s (G. J.) British Rainfall, 1897, 8vo. 10/ cl. 

Williams’s (D.) Medical Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, 
cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

Berry's (G. I.) Iscab, a Tale for the Times, er. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Carey’s (R. N.) Mary St. John, a Novel, Cheaper Edition, 
er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Clarke’s (C ) Sorely Tried, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Dunbar’s (P. L.) Folks from Dixie, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Hellyer’s (M. M.) Idylls, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Hume’s (F.) The Clock Struck One, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

James’s (H.) In the Cage, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Jenkinson’s (A. J. and KE. J.) Fiona M'‘Ivor, a Romance of 
the Western Isles, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Katiebelle’s Voyage, or Porte after Stormie Seas, by Senga- 
vent, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

MaclIlwaine’s (H. C.) Dinkinbar, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Roundell's (Mrs.) Practical Cookery Book, 8vo. 7/6 net. 

Smith’s (F. H.) Caleb West, Master Diver, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Tottenham's (B. L.) In the Shadow of the Three, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Williamson’s (Mrs. C. N.) Lady Mary of the Dark House, 6/ 

Zangwill’s (I.) The Celibates’ Club, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Pautz(O.): Muhammeds Lehre v. der Offenbarung, 8m. 


Fine Art. 
Landsperg (H. de): Hortus Deliciarum, Réproduction Hélio- 
graphique, lim. 
History. 
Frankl-Griin (A.): Geschichte der Juden in Kremsier, 
Part 2, 4m. 
Heckedorn (Baron de): Bismarck, 3fr. 50. 
Philology. 
ore a Die Sprache des Bischofs Douglas v. Dunkeld, 
m. 80. 


Mélanges Henri Weil, 15fr. 
Stumme (H.): Miirchen u. Gedichte aus der Stadt Tripolis, 


16m, 
Science. 
Gegenbaur (C.): Vergleichende Anatomie der Wirbelthiere, 
Vol. 1, 27m 


Grand-Carteret (J.) : La Voiture de Demain, 5fr. 
Ortner (N.): Vorlesungen iib. specielle Therapie innerer 
Krankheiten, Vol. 2, 10m. 
General Literature. 
Gyp: Journal d’un Grinchu, 3fr. 50. 
Maurel (A.): Essai sur Chateaubriand, 3fr. 50. 
Winter (J. S.): Mademoiselle Mignon, 3fr. 50. 
Yan de Castétis : Le Moulin du Diable, 2fr. 








MR. OMAN’S ‘ART OF WAR.’ 


It is obvious that this correspondence cannot 
be indefinitely prolonged, andasyou have kindly 
allowed me to repudiate the ‘‘ Vetus Feoffamen- 
tum” heresy, for which I was so strangely made 
responsible, my end is attained. 

A comparison of the plans in Mr. Clark’s 
work to which I referred will show at once who 
is ‘‘ writing nonsense”; butif Mr. Oman is still 
unsatisfied Iam perfectly willing to submit the 
question as to the ‘‘outer works” of the for- 
tified and water-girt mound to Mr. St. John 
Hope. I do not know his views on the subject, 
but all archzeologists are aware of his unsur- 
passed practical knowledge of earthworks and 
similar antiquities. 

The ‘confusion of thought” on knight- 
service exists only in Mr. Oman’s mind. He 
adheres to the old theory of ‘‘the five-hide unit 
for the knight’s fief.” I have substituted for 
it ‘‘a five-knight” unit irrespective of the hidage 
of the fief. Prof. Maitland, Mr. Oman admits, 
‘*expressed his approval of the latter.” 

As to the other matter (which must not be 
mentioned in these columns), I pledge myself to 
show that Mr. Oman substituted my own view 
for that which he had previously expressed. 
That he has subsequently adopted more than 
one different view is perfectly possible. 

J. H. Rounp. 








THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD. 
County Girls’ School, Llandovery, S. Wales. 

On behalf of the Provisional Committee of 
the International Brotherhood, I should be 
much obliged for the insertion in your journal 
of the following brief account of an important 
conference of our members, lately held at 21, 
Paternoster Square, by kind permission of Mr. 
Jaakoff Prelooker. 

In our circulars, printed in English and French, 
particulars are given of the practical ways in 
which we are ready to do everything in our 
power to advance fraternal feeling between 
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members of different nations. The Brotherhood, 


which it was my privilege to start little more 
than a year ago, has already made itself useful 
to many persons, representing nineteen different 
countries, and at the conference mentioned it 
was decided to continue our work with increased 
vigour. We find it exceedingly desirable, from 
many points of view, to start in London an 
international club-room, which would form a 
convenient meeting-place for members of dif- 
ferent nations, and might be further developed 
into a reading-room, reference library, art 
museum, &c. 

We intend also to organize during the 
approaching winter season an international 
literary and musical conversazione. All these 
enterprises naturally require for their success- 
ful accomplishment much forethought and ex- 
perience, as well as much effort and labour. We 
should, therefore, appreciate any kind sugges- 
tions and advice as to our plans from friends of 
the movement who have not yet joined our 
Brotherhood. 

The Brotherhood strictly avoids political and 
religious questions, appeals to the sense of 
human fellowship alone, and claims, therefore, 
the sympathetic support of members of all poli- 
tical and religious creeds. The practical work 
already done has consisted chiefly of giving in- 
troductions to persons visiting foreign countries 
for purposes of study, business, or travel, supply- 
ing addresses of lodgings, hotels, and pensions, 
putting persons of different nationalities into 
friendly correspondence with each other, welcom- 
ing foreigners to London and other cities, and 
effecting the exchange of English and foreign 
newspapers, which give an insight into the 
social life of other countries. 

I shall be happy to forward our circulars post 
free to any applicants, and thank you in antici- 
pation for the insertion of the above lines. 

Bertua M. Sxeat, Ph.D., 
Hon. Sec. the International Brotherhood. 








COINCIDENCES. 
August 7, 1893, 


Is it not strange that your correspondent’s 
letter on ‘Coincidences’ should furnish a 
coincidence? It called to my mind that about 
a fortnight previously, in loitering over Ross’s 
translation of Sadi’s ‘ Gulistan,’ I also lit upon 
a passage so familiar in tone as to set me 
wondering upon what historical basis that 
famous reflection of Wolsey might rest :— 

“One of the king’s ministers went to Zu-an-nun, 
the Egyptian, and asked his blessing, saying, ‘ Day 
and night I am occupied in the service of my prince, 
hoping for his favour and dreading his displeasure.’ 
Zu-an-nun wept and answered : ‘Had I feared the 
most high God as vou have feared the king, I should 
have been among the number of elect !’””»—‘ Of the 
Customs of Kings,’ xxix. 

In this instance Sadi implies that the saying 
is legendary. But, after all, is not the thought 
one likely to arise spontaneously in the mind 
of any man of religious sentiment meditating 
upon ill-requited earthly service ? 

G. W. Lamp.ued. 








DR. JOHNSON’S NOTE-BOOK. 
90, Palace Gardens Terrace, W., Aug. 8, 1898. 

I HAVE a distinct recollection of seeing the 
above at the late George Daniell’s sale. He 
was a friend of mine. It was late in the day 
when I went to Messrs. Sotheby's, and 
they were shutting up, but they very kindly 
took me down to their strong-room, unlock 
the safe, and allowed me to examine the book 
for some minutes. It was a sheet of foolscap, 
folded in 24mo. or 32mo. size, and stitched in 
a common bit of brown paper; this Daniell 
had beautifully bound in morocco, gilt tooled. 
In Daniell’s catalogue it was described as the 
Doctor’s note-book when he went to Paris with 
the Thrales. The good Doctor had not used it 
much, for there were only two or three pages 





scribbled over. 
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It may also be interesting to mention that an 
autograph collector of letters and books whom 
I knew offered to bid for it for me, thinking 
the price would not exceed three guineas ; but I 
was informed it sold for nine guineas, and so I 
was not the fortunate possessor of it. 

R. McCueane. 





DR. EBERS. 


Tre death is announced of Dr. Ebers, the 
Egyptologist and novelist. He was born in 
Berlin in 1837, and was encouraged by Brugsch 
and Lepsius to turn his attention to Egyptology. 
He made two journeys to Egypt, and in the 
second he discovered at Thebes the papyrus 
which is called after him. As a novelist he 
gained his reputation by ‘ Eineagyptische Kénigs- 
tochter,’ a story of life in Egypt at the time of 
the Persian conquest. He brought out several 
other novels of the same kind—‘ Uarda,’ ‘ Homo 
Sum,’ ‘Serapis,’ &c. He also wrote romances 
of life in Holland and Germany in the Middle 
Ages, suchas ‘ Die Frau Biirgemeisterin’ and ‘Ein 
Wort.’ He wrote also a memoir of Lepsius, an 
autobiography, and a number of archeological 
monographs. His health forced him to give up 
his professorship in 1889, but by his pen he made 
a comfortable income. 








Diterarp Gossip. 


A ure of the late C. L. Dodgson, in- 
cluding specimens of some of his earlier 
compositions and drawings, is being pre- 
pared by his nephew, Mr. 8S. D. Colling- 
wood. The personality of the author of 
‘Alice in Wonderland’ was not well known 
in his lifetime beyond a narrow circle, but 
it was one of very considerable interest. 


Ir is not often that nowadays a specimen 
of county history makes its appearance, 
especially in the good old quarto style so 
dear to our grandsires. On the 11th, how- 
ever, was published a new part of the 
‘County History of Herefordshire.’ This 
history was begun by Duncumb (rector of 
Abbey Dore), under the auspices of the then 
Duke of Norfolk, more than a hundred years 
ago—to be precise, in 1788. It is arranged 
by hundreds, and in 1812 Duncumb had 
written two volumes, containing a general 
account of the city and county, the Hun- 
dreds of Broxash and Elvias Lacy, with a 
few pages of Greytree Hundred. Duncumb 
died in 1839. After some time the late Judge 
W. H. Cooke took up the dropped threads, 
finished Greytree Hundred in 1882, and in 
a fourth volume completed the Hundred of 
Grimsworth. After his death the enterprise 
was taken in hand by the Rev. M.G. Watkins, 
who inherited much that was valuable in 
the collections of the judge, kindly made 
over by his widow. Mr. Watkins has just 
produced the Hundred of Huntington, con- 
taining the parishes of Brilley, Clifford, 
Eardisley, Huntington, Kington, Whitney, 
Willersley, and Winforton, and the town- 
ship of Combe. The part is published by 
Jakeman & Carver, of Hereford. 


TERE is a rumour abroad, for the truth 
of which we cannot vouch, pointing to the 
union of two celebrated firms of publishers. 


Tue ‘ Life and Letters of Edward Thring,’ 
the famous head master of Uppingham, 
upon which Mr. George R. Parkin has been 
engaged for some years, is now so far ad- 
vanced that Messrs. Macmillan & Co. hope 
to publish it early in the autumn. 


Mr. Watrer Wren, the famous coach 
(he would have resented the title of 
crammer) for the Indian Civil Service, died 
last week. He was a man of great energy 
and considerable powers of organization. 
From an early period in his career he 
gathered round him distinguished teachers 
to prepare his pupils—Prof. Thorold Rogers, 
Prof. Hales, Sir Rowland Wilson, Sir J. W. 
Bonser, &c. A Correspondent writes :— 

‘*His success and his outspokenness made 
him many enemies, and perhaps also a strain 
of coarseness, which, I fancy, Calverley had too. 
But he was very generous to many of his pupils, 
and made men of them. For a coach he had 
a rare enthusiasm for English literature. His 
knowledge of quotations, allusions in Dickens, 
and particularly ‘ Pickwick,’ was wonderful, and 
his vigour and good spirits, for a dying man 
—which he had been for years—were remark- 
able.” 

Mr. Wren, like James Payn, who died 
before him, found in whist his favourite 
relaxation, and both often joined in an after- 
noon rubber at the Reform Club. The library 
of the club was enriched with a first folio 
Shakspeare by Mr. Wren. He had inherited 
a volume, bound in old calf, with no other 
indication on the back than ‘ Plays,’ and 
many years elapsed before he opened it, the 
result being that he learned its value, and 
made a gift of it to the library of the club, 
of which he was a respected member. 


A CorrEsPponDEnT answers B. F.’s ques- 
tion ‘‘Who is Sylvia?” by informing us 
that the young lady who translated ‘Le 
Neveu de Rameau’ is a daughter of Mr. 
Lewin Hill, and consequently a niece of Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill, of Johnsonian fame, and 
great-niece of Sir Rowland and Matthew 
Davenport Hill. Our correspondent adds 
that she has lately abandoned her distin- 
guished patronymic, and is now Mrs. Arthur 
Marlow. 

Tue British Museum has just acquired 
a collection of over 2,500 more or less exten- 
sive Hebrew and Arabic fragments of manu- 
scripts which are likely to throw a good deal 
of light on early Eastern Jewish literature. 
A number of Arabic deeds, written either 
in the Hebrew or the Arabic character, are 
included in the collection. The date of the 
fragments ranges, roughly speaking, from 
the ninth to the fourteenth century. The 
task of dealing with these new acquisitions 
naturally falls to the Rev. G. Margoliouth, 
who has for some time past been engaged 
in the work of compiling a catalogue of 
the Hebrew and Samaritan manuscripts in 
the Museum. 


Tue Civil List Pensions Return, laid 
before Parliament on Saturday last, con- 
tains a larger proportion of well-known 
literary and scientific names than is usual, 
although in several cases, such as those of 
Oliphant, Shilleto, and others, the acknow- 
ledgment is to children in respect of emi- 
nence of parents. We note that the name 
of Mr. W. E. Henley is misspelt ‘‘ Hanley ” 
in the return. 

Tur Committee of the Middlesex County 
Record Society have decided to bring their 
work to aclose. ‘ Notwithstanding,” they 
say, 

‘*the favourable auspices under which the 
Society was started, the interest of the material 
with which it had to deal, and the excellence of 








the editorial work of Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson, they 


have not received either from the justices of 
Middlesex and London, or from the public at 
large, such a measure of support as they might 
reasonably have looked for, or such as would 
enable them to continue and complete the work 
they undertook. Four volumes have been issued 
by the Society, which those competent to judge 
have pronounced to be a valuable contribution 
to the social history of the country, and which 
the Committee hoped would be followed by 
others bringing down the story of the records 
to the middle or close of the last century. But. 
even of these four volumes the last was rendered 
possible only because the treasurer generously 
provided the cost of the editing, while a large 
balance has remained due to Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall for its publication...... The large number 
of volumes, either bound or in sheets, which 
remain the property of the Society, have been 
deposited under the care of the treasurer, the 
Clerk of the Peace for Middlesex, at the Guild- 
hall, Westminster, and will be available if at 
any future time the work of the Society should 
be happily revived.” 


Tue national preoccupation of Americans 
during the past six months has not pre- 
vented the punctual appearance of the 
annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Education, of which the first volume 
reaches us this week. Amongst the con- 
tents we note a valuable chapter of eighty 
pages by Dr. Daniel Quinn on education in 
Greece. The treatment is partly historical, 
but the account of existing conditions is 
particularly full and authoritative. 


Tue second annual volume of Special 
Reports on Educational Subjects, pub- 
lished by our own Education Department 
on parallel lines with the older American 
series, is, we understand, almost ready for 
circulation. It will contain accounts of the 
educational systems of France and the United 
States, as well as of Wales and Scotland. 


Tue decease is announced in his seventy- 
fifty year of Prof. August Rossbach, of 
Breslau. He was born at Schmalkaldea in 
1823, was educated at Leipzig and Marburg, 
and became an Extraordinary Professor at 
Tiibingen, and then Professor of Philology 
and Archeology at Breslau in 1856. His 
fame rests chiefly on the standard treatise 
he compiled in conjunction with Dr. West- 
phal on the ‘Metrik der griechischen 
Dramatiker und Lyriker,’ which in its third 
edition was styled ‘Theorie der musischen 
Kiinste der Hellenen.’ Rossbach also edited 
Catullus and Tibullus in Teubner’s texts. 


An International Congress of Students 
will take place in Turin towards the close 
of October. 


Ar the session of the Berlin Akademie 
der Wissenschaften on July 14th Prof. 
Harnack read a paper on two of the 
ancient Christian fragments discovered and 
published by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt 
(‘Oxyrhynchus Pap.,’ I. iv. and v.). He 
said that the first fragment was of evident 
Gnostic origin, and that the other, belong- 
ing to the second century, relying upon 
a citation from the Book of Hermas, 
throws a new light upon the ancient en- 
thusiastic Christianity. The Academy has 
nominated a commission of nine members 
(the four secretaries, Von Bezoid, Harnack, 
Kekule von Stradonitz, Schmoller, and F. E. 
Schulze) to make arrangements for the 
celebration of the 200th anniversary of its 








foundation on July 11th, 1900, Harnack 
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has undertaken to write a history of the 
Academy as a “‘ Festschrift.” 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include a Report of a Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of Trade to 
inquire into the Dissemination of Com- 
mercial Information and the Collection and 
Exhibition of Patterns and Samples (34d.) ; 
Scheme for the Management of the Grammar 
School at Colchester (2d.); List of Pensions 
granted during the Year ended June 20th 
and charged upon the Civil List (1d.); and 
Returns of Endowed Charities in the Parish 
of Newington, St. Mary (8d.), and in three 
Parishes in the County of Flint (1d. each). 














SCIENCE 


——.— 


A Student's Text- Book of Zoology. By 
Adam Sedgwick, F.R.S. Vol. I. (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) 

Bors as a successful teacher of many years’ 
standing, and as the translator of Claus’s 
‘Text-Book of Zoology,’ a work which has 
for long held its own against younger 
rivals, the author is well equipped for his 
present task. He has produced, as was to 
be expected, a well-planned, well-illustrated, 
and trustworthy manual, a book which is so 
good, and so likely to exert a considerable 
influence by later editions, that our best 
plan will be rather to indicate the capa- 
bilities for improvement than to eulogize 
the success attained. 

Mr. Sedgwick is well known by those 
interested in such matters to profess a view 
ef the cell-theory for which in a sterner 
age he would have been burnt on King’s 
Parade, and it was with some curiosity that 
we sought for his confession of faith on the 
point. Though it is not to be found in this 
first volume, for “‘the facts and principles 
of zoology” are to be discussed in a later 
volume, still its effect is patent on the very 
first page in the following remarkable 
definition of Protozoa. They are 
** animals in which there is one nucleus, or, if 
more than one nucleus, in which the nuclei are 
disposed apparently irregularly and without 
relation to the functional tissues of the animal.” 
The phrase which we have italicized not 
only fails to express what we know from 
other sources to be the author’s meaning, 
but, in the literal meaning of the words, is 
actually untrue. Mr. Sedgwick has a per- 
fect right to hold, and to publish for the 
use of students, any belief that he may 
please, but if his belief is not in accordance 
with what is usually taught and written on 
the subject, he should at least make the 
points at issue clear from the beginning. 
‘We fear that the absence of a general intro- 
ductory chapter from the first volume may 
lead his readers into deplorable confusion. 
For example, in the chapter on Porifera— 
where the student first meets with the cell- 
differentiations of the Metazoa, and needs 
some clear expression of the incontrovertible 
fact that an outer “ cell-layer ” with certain 
functions, and an inner “ cell-layer” with 
certain other functions, occur almost uni- 
formly through this kingdom—Mr. Sedg- 
wick delivers himself thus :— 

“The sponge is covered by an epithelial 
layer which we may call ectoderm; the canal 
system is lined by an epithelium, which, as we 





shall see, is usually partly ectoderm and partly 
endoderm; but the main mass of the body is 
formed of a soft tissue which we shall call 
mesoderm. The mesoderm consists of a gela- 
tinous basis (though no gelatine has been de- 
tected in it), containing a protoplasmic network 
holding nuclei, and presenting differentiations 
of various kinds—so-called muscle cells, amoeboid 
cells, generative cells, scleroblasts (spicule-form- 
ing cells). The mesodermal network is con- 
tinuous, both with the ectoderm and with the 
endoderm ; indeed, these layers may fairly be 
regarded as superficial bounding expansions of 
the mesodermal mass.” 


The student will almost certainly get from 
this the idea that the important part of a 
Metazoan is the mesoderm, of which the 
insignificant outer and inner surfaces are 
for no apparent reason called by other 
names, ectoderm and endoderm; and the pas- 
sage which we have quoted is the nearest ap- 
proach to a definition of the body layers in 
the whole book! This idea may or not be 
correct, but it is, at any rate, so diametrically 
opposed to what the student will have learnt 
in any other school and from any other 
writer that he will only be confused, in his 
ignorance of the real points of controversy. 
We incline to doubt whether Mr. Sedgwick 
has, even to himself, formulated any con- 
sistent view, replacing the cell-theory and its 
terminology, of a character sufficiently defi- 
nite to justify this confusion. In his first few 
chapters he guards himself by such phrases 
as ‘‘in terms of the cell-theory,” ‘‘ to use the 
ordinary parlance of histology,” ‘‘ to revert 
to the language of the cell-theory”; but 
later on he abandons it and uses ‘“ cell,” 
‘‘ ectoderm,” ‘‘endoderm,” quite as ordinary 
men do. In the interest of the student 
we urge Mr. Sedgwick to preface any sub- 
sequent edition of this volume by a clear 
exposition of his own view of the cell-theory 
(that a house is not a house, but part of a 
town, because it is connected with other 
houses by gas, water, and drain pipes) and 
its divergence from the more usual belief. 

The few erroneous statements which we 
have detected are due rather to errors of 
expression than of intention. Some changes 
inclassification, which, although highly desir- 
able, are revolutionary as regards a text- 
book, are worth mentioning here: the Platy- 
helminthes, Nemertea, Nemathelminthes, and 
Rotifera are cut out from the Colomata; 
the Neomeniids and Cheetodermide form a 
class (Solenogastres) among Mollusca, while 
the Chitonidz are separated from them, and 
placed among the Gastropoda; the Phylum 
Annelida is made to include four classes— 
Archiannelida, Cheetopoda, Hirudinea, and 
Gephyrea armata; the Priapuloidea and 
Sipunculoidea are each elevated to the rank 
of a Phylum. We could wish that the 
author would recognize that “ prestomium”’ 
is a hybrid, and “contents” a plural word ; 
and that he would not write ‘ uteruses,”’ 
‘‘peroniums,” ‘‘otoporpas,” &c. A new 
edition might be further improved by 
definitions of the troublesome appendages 
of Polycheta— palps, branchie, cirrhi, 
tentacles, &c.—by the abolition of Hering’s 
old and bad figure of the anatomy of Lum- 
bricus, and by the restoration of Bourne’s 
convenient term ‘‘ mesoglosa.” The author’s 
sole objection to ‘‘ mesoglea” (as he writes 
it) is that “‘it suggests an ectoglea and 
entogleea which do not exist.” We wonder 


what ‘‘ that comfortable word Mesopotamia ’’ 





suggests to him, and what geographical ex- 
pression he would prefer to use. The lists 
of literature are more conveniently consulted 
at the end of chapters, as in Balfour’s ‘Em- 
bryology,’ than in the form of notes to classes 
and orders, as here and in Claus. 

These, however, are but trifles in view of 
the excellence of the book as a whole—a 
worthy successor to the admirable treatise 
of Claus. We hope that the author will 
maintain the same high standard in the 
second volume, which is to include Arthro- 
poda, Echinodermata, and Chordata. 








History of Corn Milling. By R. Bennett and 
J. Elton. Illustrated. (Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.) 


Tuts first volume of a series of four (or more) 
claims to be the earliest complete record of 
the trade of milling. The authors say in 
their preface :— 

‘* We had long been impressed by the scanti- 
ness of the bibliography of corn milling ; and 
had felt it strange that in this literary age— 
while, on the one hand, there should be extant 
various valuable milling works of a technical 
character, and an excellent milling press—yet 
that, on the other hand, there should be avail- 
able no published history, however crude, of 
the origin and progress of this ancient and im- 
portant industry.” 


The volume under notice deals with 
hand-stones and slave and cattle mills, and 
is profusely illustrated; but the serious 
mistake is made of no numbers being 
attached to the 126 figures. The reader 
consequently is frequently perplexed to 
discover which plate is referred to in the 
text, especially when two or more figures 
occur on the same page. The omis- 
sion of scale and of apy reference to or 
indication of size is regrettable. Refer- 
ence is also made several times throughout 
the volume to the practice illustrated on 
p. 174 without referring to the page. It is 
earnestly to be wished that these defects 
may be remedied in the further volumes 
promised. -To the student and careful 
reader, ease of reference almost equals 
accuracy in importance. The marginal 
references in many cases are needlessly 
abbreviated, and to the majority of readers 
may prove meaningless. Even to the expert 
they are not sufficiently full. Yet immense 
pains have obviously been taken to refer to 
originals or to other authoritative sources of 
information. It is a little difficult to recon- 
cile the statements at foot of pp. 57 and 91. 
In the former the siege of Troy is said to be 
“‘ about the period of Solomon,”’ in the latter 
‘‘two centuries before Solomon alluded to 
the Hebrew mortar the destruction of Troy 
in 1184 B.c. occurred.” 

It is good for any industry to have its 
history written with the care and skill indi- 
cated. The art of milling from very remote 
times has depended much upon mechanical 
invention, so that when the remarkable 
changes in methods of working mills in 
different ages are attempted to be defined, 
we may anticipate a very substantial addi- 
tion to that most useful type of history— 
a fuller understanding of the influence of 
machinery upon social and national de- 
velopment. ‘The authors have very wisely 
sought for the origin of rotatory and roller 
grinding of grain in the pounding and 
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rubbing stones used by primitive peoples 
of the Stone Age prior to the discovery of 
metals. With sound judgment they do not 
accept all of the stones supposed by other 
writers to be crushers and grinders. With 
impartial fairness they illustrate some of 
the doubtful types, and invite further 
inquiry. The oldest and simplest types of 
ounders are dealt with somewhat meagrely, 
but “the crushers and hollows” are more 
freely discussed and illustrations given. 
Yet crushing by rubbing would seem to be 
a refinement arising from intelligent con- 
sideration of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of pounding, just as later the 
rotatory movement of the quern was found 
to be still better than the reciprocal move- 
ment of the rubber-stone. Still more re- 
cently our millers have discovered the further 
advantage of roller grinding, although this 
is not included in the volume now under 
review. 

The first twenty-eight pages of the work 
are occupied by pounders, and then fifty- 
eight pages are devoted to saddle-stones. 
These are followed by twenty-six pages 
referring to mortars. Much interesting 
and useful information is supplied concern- 
ing their use by both remote and modern 
peoples. Sixty-eight pages are occupied 
by the quern, and its invention is attributed 
to the Italians two thousand yearsago. Care- 
ful investigation of the conditions under 
which querns are often found in other parts 
of Europe may probably award this in- 
vention to remoter times and possibly to 
another country. The classical references 
to its use are numerous and copious. The 
invention of the quern marks the true com- 
mencement of milling, although, like every 
process of the class, the older and more 
primitive methods survived for many genera- 
tions. An apt illustration of the truth of 
this is furnished by the following quotation: 


“The march of improvement in the last few 
years has rapidly thinned the number of British 
querns in use ; and milled flour from Liverpool 
or Minneapolis shortly promises to become even 
less of a curiosity in the retired home of the 
quern than the old handmill itself. Inthe days 
of compulsory suit and service to manorial mills, 
British cottagers fought sturdily to preserve the 
ancient domestic appliance: but now, when 
nilling soke is abolished and permission to use 
the quern is free as air, it is no longer required, 
and virtually only exists as a relic of antiquity 
in the cabinets of the curious.” 


But the quern is still in use in some 
remote localities, and varied forms of the 
handmill for producing meal are to be found 
even in our cities. The authors’ description 
of the slave mill leads up to the power or 
cattle mill, driven by horses, kine, and asses 
(usually the last-named patient little beasts). 
These greater mills do not embrace weight, 
speed, orcapacity. Shortchapters are allotted 
to treadmills, modern handmills, and the 
attempted suppression of querns. The 
charter of Cecilia de Rumelia, suppressing 
them in favour of the monks at Embsay 

nlory in1150.p., is reproduced in facsimile. 
Altogether this first volume leads to the hope 
that the remaining ones will be speedily 
issued and prove as comprehensive, inter- 
ésting, and instructive as this. 











The Scientific Memoirs of Thomas Henry 
Husley. Edited by Prof. Michael Foster, 
F.R.S., and Prof. E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S. 
Vol. I. (Macmillan & Co.)—At the time when 
various proposals for the due commemoration of 
Huxley’s work were under discussion (in the 
prefatory words of the editors), 

“it was felt that while his scientific treatises in the 
form of books, as well as his more popular writings, 
might safely be entrusted to the usual agencies of 
publication, there was a danger lest his exact scien- 
tific writings, scattered among many journals, might 
be in part overlooked, or at least not gain that pro- 
minence in the eyes of students of biological science 
in times to come which was their due......Huxley 
produced so great an effect on the world as an 
expositor of the ways and needs of science in gene- 
ral,and of the claims of Darwinism in particular, 
that some, dwelling on this, are apt to overlook the 
immense value of his direct original contributions 
to exact science.” 

Of the suggestion to reprint these original 
memoirs, which was generously met by Messrs. 
Macmillan, the present handsome volume, 
illustrated by a photogravure of Huxley at 
thirty-two, and by thirty-two reproductions of 
the original lithographed plates, is the first 
result. It contains fifty memoirs, dated 1845- 
1858, beginning with the paper ‘ On a Hitherto 
Undescribed Structure in the Human Hair- 
sheath,’ the structure which has been known 
ever since as ‘‘ Huxley’s layer.” The most im- 
portant memoirs in the present collection are 
those on Salpa and Pyrosoma (1851), Lacin- 
laria socialis (1851), on the Morphology of the 
Cephalous Mollusca (1853), on the Cell-theory 
(1853), and on the Theory of the Vertebrate Skull 
(1858). Not the least interesting feature of the 
collection is the opportunity which it affords to 
watch the struggle in the mind of so acute an 
observer to fit his facts into the current views 
of the meaning of species. For example, in 
1853 he could still write as follows :— 

“Tf, however, all cephalous Mollusks, i.e¢., all 

Cephalopoda, Gasteropoda, and Lamellibranchiata,be 
only modifications by excess or defect of a common 
archetype, then, I think, it follows as a necessary 
consequence that noanamorphism takes place in this 
group. There is no progression from a lower toa 
higher type, but merely a more or less complete 
evolution of one type. It may be indeed a matter of 
very grave consideration whether true anamorphosis 
ever occurs in the whole animal kingdom. If it 
do, then the doctrine that every natural group is 
organized after a definite archetype, a doctrine 
which seems to me as important for zoology as the 
theory of definite proportions for chemistry, must be 
given up.” 
It is obvious, however, that he became un- 
consciously ready to receive at once any decisive 
evidence of the transmutation of species. In 
the last paper of this volume he writes :— 

“That there‘is nothing really aberrant in nature ; 
that the most widely different organisms are con- 
nected by a hidden bond; that an apparently new 
and isolated structure will prove, when its characters 
are thoroughly sifted, to be only a modification of 
something which existed before—are propositions 
which are gradually assuming the position of articles 
of faith in the mind of the investigators of animated 
nature, and are directly, or by implication, admitted 
among the axioms of natural history.” 

A fortnight later the joint paper of Wallace and 
Darwin was read at the Linnean Society. 


The Tailless Batrachians of Europe. By G. A. 
Boulenger, F.R.S. Part I.—This forms the 
first instalment of an excellent addition to the 
Ray Society’s publications. Though designed 
chiefly for the use of batrachiologists, it is of 
unexpectedly general interest ; though essen- 
tially classificatory, it is prefaced by an intro- 
duction which shows that the author is abreast 
of the most recent work in other branches of 
zoology. The individual species are treated with 
a fitting sense of the importance of their 
bionomics and of their geographical and other 
variations. 

. Aphasia and the Cerebral Speech Mechanism. 
By William Elder, M.D. (Lewis.)—Dr. Elder 


has enlarged his inaugural dissertation for the 
degree of M.D. in the University of Edinburgh 








into a volume of 259 pages octavo. Like most 
such academical exercises, it consists of the de- 
scription of a few cases imbedded in a more or 
less complete abstract of books and papers on 
the subject. The works of Wyllie and Wer- 
nicke have been carefully studied by the author, 
and it is clear that he has made excellent use 
of his clinical opportunities at the Leith Hos- 
pital and elsewhere, and is an exact recorder of 
cases. He does not mention the remarkable 
case of aphasia in a left-handed man recorded 
by Sir George Paget, and many additions might 
be made to his bibliography. The book is good 
and thorough, but is of the kind which chiefly 
benefits the writer by leading him to arrange his 
knowledge in his own mind. It is not full 
enough to become a work of reference on its 
subject. The best part of the book is that in 
which the author states and comments on twelve 
questions, the consideration of which demon- 
strates the nature of any particular case of loss 
of power of association of thought and speech : 

“These questions are :— 

1. Can the patient hear sounds of any kind? 

2. Can the patient hear words spoken? 

3. Can the patient understand words spoken? 

4. Can the patient see objects of any kind? 

5. Can the patient see words written or printed ? 
(Can he read words silently ?) 

6. Can the patient understand words written or 
printed? (Can he read intelligently ?) 

7. Can the patient speak voluntarily ? 

8. Can the patient repeat words? 

9. Can the patient speak words read? that is, can 
he read aloud ? 

10, Can the patient write voluntarily ? 

11. Can the patient write to dictation? 

12, Can the patient copy?” 

It is by the invariable use of set questions of 
this kind that exact and comparable observa- 
tions may be made by different observers. 

THe Official Year-Book of the Scientific and 
Learned Societies (Griffin & Co.) has considerably 
improved of late years. The information about 
the various societies is more uniform, and the 
provoking blanks the editor used to leave when 
a secretary did not answer his inquiry are now 
filled up. In fact, the editor has learnt his 
business after a long pause in which he seemed 
not likely to do so. 








PROF. JAMES HALL. 


Last Sunday there passed away, at the ripe age 
of nearly eighty-seven, the famous American geo- 
logist Prof. James Hall, of Albany. As far 
back as 1836 he became attached to the Survey 
of New York, and in 1843 was appointed State 
Paleontologist. His series of large folio volumes 
on the ‘Paleontology of New York,’ issued 
between 1847 and 1874, forms a monumental 
work. Prof. Hall became Director of the State 
Museum of Natural History at Albany; but 
in the course of his life he had done good 
scientific work in other states, having had 
charge of the Geological Surveys of Iowa and 
Wisconsin. He was also able to assist the 
Canadian Survey by describing the graptolites 
which the officers had at one time collected. 
Forty years ago the Geological Society of London 
awarded to Prof. Hall the Wollaston Medal, 
which is the highest honour it can bestow—an 
award which was justified by the work which he 
had carried out among the older geological for- 
mations of America. Prof. Hall was born at 
Hingham, in Massachusetts, on September 12th, 
1811. Such was his constitutional vigour that 
only last year he came over from New York to 
attend the Geological Congress at St. Peters- 
burg, and extended his journey by travelling 
through the Ural Mountains. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Messrs. Macmitian & Co. will publish in the 
course of the autumn several books that ought 
to be of interest to students of anthropology. 
Two of them deal with Australia and two with 
the West Coast of Africa. Prof. Baldwin 
Spencer, of the University of Melbourne, and 
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Mr. F. J. Gillin, Special Magistrate and Sub- 
Protector of the Aborigines, South Australia, 
have co-operated in a careful account (based on 
long observation) of the manners and customs 
of the native tribes of Central Australia. The 
book, in which Prof. Tylor and Mr. J. G. 
Frazer are both keenly interested, will contain 
abundant illustrations from photographs taken 
specially for the work. The other book on 
Australia will be an English edition, revised by 
Prof. G. B. Howes, of Dr. R. Semon’s book 
on the Australian bush, which, while dealing 
primarily with natural history, contains also 
observations upon the country and the natives. 

In a volume of ‘ West African Studies’ Miss 
Mary Kingsley will supplement the delightful 
voluine of ‘Travels in West Africa’ which was 
published last year. The ‘Studies’ deal with 
the early history of discovery and. of trade in 
that region, and with native methods of healing 
and of fishing, besides many further observa- 
tions and speculations on the fascinating subject 
of fetish, Meanwhile, under the title ‘ Nine 
Years on the Gold Coast,’ Mr. Dennis Kemp 
will give the result of his experiences as a Wes- 
leyan missionary and of the intimate acquaint- 
ance which he thus formed with the native 

opulation. Both this and Miss Kingsley’s 
ok will be fully illustrated. 

On August Ist the German Tiefsee Expe- 
dition, after long preparation, started from 
Hamburg, under the leadership of Prof. Kar] 
Chun, the Director of the Leipzig Zoological 
Institute. A staff of ten naturalists, at the cost 
of the Imperial Government, will carry on the 
intended biological, oceanographical, and bacte- 
riological researches. The expedition, which is 
to be absent for about ten months, will make 
specific exploration of the coasts of Africa and 
the Indian Ocean. The first German deep-sea 
expedition owes its origin to an interview of 
Prof. Chun with Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

Did Cabot return from his Second Voyage? 
(B. F. Stevens) is the question put and answered 
by Mr. Harrisse in a small, but very interesting 
pamphlet. No investigator of the problems 
concerning the discovery of America is more 
painstaking or acute than Mr. Harrisse, who 
has now endeavoured to explain a problem 
which has baffled other investigators. It is 
generally known that the discovery of New- 
foundland in the reign of Henry VII. was due 
to an expedition under John Cabot, which sailed 
from Bristol in the spring of 1497. Sebastian, 
one of his sons, accompanied him. A second 
expedition commanded by Cabot sailed in May, 
1498, and in the following July news circulated 
in London to the effect that the five vessels com- 
posing it had been forced by stress of weather 
to put in for shelter and a harbour in Ireland. 
It has been alleged that John Cabot did not 
return from this voyage, and that his son 
Sebastian deserved all the credit for what had 
been achieved on that and the previous occasion. 
Mr. Scott, the accomplished Keeper of Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, recently dis- 
covered in the Westminster Chapter-house 
muniments a document which proved that a 
payment had been made to John Cabot after his 
reputed death, the conclusion being that his son 
Sebastian had been credited with an achieve- 
ment which his father had actually performed. 
The evidence is clearly set forth by Mr. Harrisse, 
and unprejudiced readers of his pamphlet must 
conclude that the contention in favour of John 
Cabot’s return from his second voyage is justified 
by facts. 








FINE ARTS 
Pictures and Drawings selected from the Works 
of Edward Armitage, R.A. With an In- 
troduction. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
THE amplitude of this folio, not less 
than the style of its reproductions of the 





pictures, is in harmony with the methods 
and temper of an Academician so rigidly 
academic as the late Mr. Armitage. It is 
issued under the authority of his widow, re- 
cently deceased, who was the devoted com- 
panion of his life and herself an artist of 
no mean accomplishments; and its photo- 
gravures are highly suitable for the purpose 
for which the process has been used. Armi- 
tage’s art loses nothing in such reproductions, 
which are as broad, simple, and dry as the 
originals, yet by no means lacking in lumi- 
nousness. But Mrs. Armitage having had 
so influential a part in these illustrations 
and the introduction and biographical details 
which precede them, it is surprising not to 
find among the works what has always 
seemed to us a fine and powerful illustra- 
tion of his work at its best—we mean the 
picture of the Academy Exhibition of 
1850, which, under the title of ‘ Aholibah,’ 
represented that symbolical personage as 
Ezekiel described her when she saw “‘ men 
portrayed upon the wall, the images of 
the Chaldeans portrayed with vermilion, 
girded with girdles upon their loins, exceed- 
ing in dyed attire upon their heads, all of 
them princes to look to.” The translation 
is manifestly insufficient, but Armitage’s 
insight and artistic sympathy enabled him 
to realize one of the most passionate apo- 
logues of the prophet. We could, for ex- 
ample, have spared for it ‘The Death of 
Marmion’ as well as ‘Henry VIII. and 
Catherine Parr’ (though the latter possesses 
some genuine merit), or even the ‘ Socialists,’ 
a capital specimen of sardonic humour, a 
quality which few recognized in Armitage’s 
art, though his companions delighted to tind 
it in the man. 

Edward Armitage, as the introduction 
truly says, was an artist not of our feverish 
days, and during a professional career of 
more than fifty years he entertained un- 
remittingly the lofty ambition of becoming 
an historical painter of the first class. He 
had, too, a strong predilection for Biblical 
subjects, a predilection which did not in- 
crease his chances of popularity during the 
times in which his lot was cast, though it 
cannot be said that his early training in- 
fluenced him at all in this direction. 

Owing to his independent position and 
ample fortune, Armitage was never com- 
pelled to conform to the variations of 
fashion, and never yielded to those “‘ freaks 
of the galleries” to which many of his 
clever contemporaries and many more of 
our own have sacrificed their noblest pur- 
poses. He was, in fact, absolutely free to 
follow his own artistic ideals. It is truly 
said here that 


‘his high artistic endowment on the one hand, 
and his thorough and comprehensive training on 
the other, sufficiently explain the character of 
permanence and of ripe maturity shown in the 
severe and yet thoroughly healthy tendency of 
his art.” 

To this let us add that, had he been a 
colourist, and had he not unluckily been 
almost insensible to the charms of tone 
and the subtleties of chiaroscuro, Armitage 
might have taken the British public by 
storm. Not to speak of ‘ Aholibah,’ 
there was much to admire in his ‘Sam- 
son letting loose the Foxes’; ‘Hagar’ 
abandoned in the desert, a superb instance 
of style in a powerful mood ; ‘The Lotus- 





Eater,’ which impressed Tennyson and 
Woolner; the passionate ‘Retribution,’ a 
reminiscence of the horrors of Cawnpore ; 
the noble figures of the Apostles which were 
painted in fresco in the church at Islington ; 
the stately and graceful life-size nudity of 
‘Hero lighting the Beacon,’ painted in 
1869, really one of the finest things of its 
kind that we know; and ‘ Fortune and the 
Sleeping Boy.’ ‘The Hymn of the Last 
Supper,’ a picture which we have never 
seen, presents itself in this volume 
with an unexpected sweetness and almost 
a holy charm. The twelve are singing 
with one accord, seated at one side 
and the ends of a long table in Da 
Vinci’s fashion. Their faces illustrate the 
fruits of long study, profound sympathy with 
the theme, and a very various inspiration, 
This picture was painted in 1876. Its where- 

abouts we do not know. ‘A Deputation to 
Faraday,’ which Armitage painted in the 
library of the Royal Society in 1871, has 
great interest of its own, apart from the 
admirable portraits of scientific cele- 
brities it contains. ‘Julian the Apostate 
presiding at a Conference of Sectarians,’ 
now in the Walker Art Gallery at Liver. 
pool, is a capital specimen of Armitage’s 
perfectly sincere and sub-sardonic temper, 
but dominated by a sort of academicism 
which injures the work. On the other hand, 
the somewhat stilted picture which was pre- 
sented to the city of Chicago, and is pre- 
served in the Public Library there, is rather 
more grandiose than touching. In this 
it shows Armitage designing somewhat in 
Sir J. Tenniel’s least spontaneous mood. 
It commemorates English sympathy with 
the sufferers by that prodigious conflagration 
which nearly destroyed the City of the Lake, 
and was painted in 1872. 

‘After an Entomological Sale, Beati 

possidentes, being, we believe, a scene at 

Stevens’s, with Armitage himself as the 
central figure, holding his never - failing 
cigarette, and contemplating the beetles 
which he had just bought, is new to us. 
It is a successful illustration of the painter 
as a humourist. In the leading group we 
recognize portraits of the late Keeper of 
the Academy, the late Librarian of the Aca- 
demy, Mr. J. D. Wingfield, and several 
entomological enthusiasts. In Armitage’s 
disagreeably coloured, hard, and arid half- 
length figure of ‘A Moslem Doctrinaire,’ 
which is repeated here, few gave themselves 
the trouble to recognize the sarcastic appli- 
cation the painter gave to a sort of likeness 
of a man of note of that day—a type, so to 
say, of a class whom Armitage conside 
to be among the most stupid of all the pests 
of the modern English polity, and called “a 
professor made of wood.” We are glad to 
see again the fine design for decorating the 
dome of St. Paul’s, a comprehensively homo- 
geneous composition which we had forgotten; 
and ‘The Burial of a Christian Martyr’ is & 
striking, but, as was too often the case with 
Armitage, somewhat stilted representation 
of a theme by means of which a great 
French artist won renown. ‘The picture, 
which is not well reproduced here, measures 
12 ft. by 9 ft. 

In 1841, when Armitage was only twenty- 
three years old, he sent from France to the 
Westminster Hall exhibition of cartoons 
‘The Landing of Julius Cesar in Britain, 
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a composition of such remarkable force that 
the Commissioners (who acted under the 
advice of Dyce and Eastlake) awarded 
him the first-class prize of 300/. Doubts 
were, however, expressed in some quarters 
whether so powerful a work could possibly 
have been executed by so young a man 
independently, and it was suggested 
that in all probability the merit 
of it was, at least partly, due to 
Delaroche himself, whom it was well 
known Armitage had helped on the famous 
Hémicycle at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
Delaroche, being asked how much was his 
and how much Armitage’s in the cartoon, 
replied decisively, ‘‘I have not even seen 
it.” Still, before the prize was definitely 
allotted to him he was obliged to exe- 
cute still another (smaller) cartoon, in 
this country, under supervision. Thus 
originated ‘A Briton protecting his Son,’ 
which is reproduced in the volume. It 
is greatly to be regretted that, having 
obtained the prize, Armitage was not com- 
missioned to execute his work in fresco or 
oil, In 1845 he obtained a prize of 200/. for 
a cartoon of ‘ The Spirit of Religion,’ and in 
1847 another prize of 500/. for ‘The Battle 
of Meanee,’ which is in oil, and now the 
property of Her Majesty, preserved in 
St. James’s Palace. 











The Communion Plate of the Parish Churches 


in the County of Middlesex. By Edwin 
Freshfield, jun, F.8.A. (Privately 
printed. ) 


On former occasions we have noticed Mr. 
Freshfield’s excellent volumes on the ‘ City 
Church Plate,’ and that in the parish 
churches in the county of London. We are 
glad now to welcome a third volume, on 
the church plate in the county of Middlesex. 
The district in question contains about one 
hundred and fifty churches, but, following 
his original plan, Mr. Freshfield has confined 
himself almost entirely to the mother 
churches of the old civil parishes, or to 
fifty-two churches in all. 

The introduction consists of two parts. 
The first explains the principle upon which 
the churches visited have been selected, and 
contains a short account of those buildings 
noteworthy chiefly for their diminutive size, 
including the churches of Teddington, Bed- 
font, Cowley, Ickenham, &c. The second 
part is a short historical account of the 
plate. According to Mr. Freshfield there 
are only five pieces of English medizval 
church plate left in the whole of the diocese 
of London, and of these three are in the 
City; the other two are a chalice and paten 
at West Drayton, with the hall-marks for 
1507-8, which have, however, been known 
to antiquaries for some time. Of Edwardian 
pieces there is none in Middlesex. A small 
paten at Edgware, with a maker’s mark 
only, may possibly be a solitary Marian 
example. Of Elizabethan plate, singular 
to relate, there is unusually little in Middle- 
sex, it being limited to six communion cups 


the greater number were made during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
disappearance of a good deal of old plate 
may be accounted for by the miserable 
craze of modern parsons for the so-called 
‘medieval plate” with which the silver- 
smiths’ windows are filled. As Mr. Fresh- 
field says :— 

‘¢The medizeval revival in the second quarter 

of this century is responsible for a large number 
of chalices and patens made in the pre-Reforma- 
tion styles, but the vandalism of that period 
seems to have been directed against the 
Georgian rather than against the Elizabethan 
or Jacobean plate.” 
We quite agree with Mr. Freshfield that 
“as a rule the modern imitations of 
medieval chalices are very poor,” and that 
those churches which have preserved their 
old plate ‘‘are singularly fortunate in 
escaping from the expensive but tawdry 
modern chalices decorated with sham jewels 
and inferior enamel, which the modern 
parson is, unfortunately, only too fond of.”’ 
If one may judge by the numbers of 
Elizabethan and other communion cups ex- 
posed for sale in the silversmiths’ windows 
in Bond Street and elsewhere, the exchange 
of old plate for new is still going on, and 
the attention of the ecclesiastical authorities 
ought to be drawn to it. 

Turning to the inventories which form 
the bulk of Mr. Freshfield’s book, it will be 
seen that there is a marked difference 
between the quality and quantity of plate 
in the country churches and the large and 
handsome collections belonging to so many 
of the London parishes. Acton St. Mary, 
Ealing, and Hadley Monken are, however, 
places which possess good series of vessels. 
The chalice at Acton is noteworthy as a 
Caroline example (it was made in 1639), 
and of excellent workmanship, of the rever- 
sion to the medieval type of vessel, of which 
a number of instances have been found in 
other districts. This parish also possesses 
an unusually fine and tall tankard-flagon, 
engraved with scrollwork and medallions. 
Part of the series of plate at Ealing, con- 
sisting of a ewer, a cup and paten, and three 
circular dishes, all of silver-gilt and hand- 

some repoussé work, is remarkable for having 
been left one morning at the vicarage as an 
anonymous gift by a stranger. The cup is 
of the year 1674, but the other vessels are 
quite a century later, and the ewer was 
made in 1823. The Hadley Monken group 
is of exceptional interest. It includes (1) 
an Elizabethan cup of 1562, with a paten- 
cover a few years later; (2) a second paten 
of the year 1618; and (3) a flagon of the 
rare round-bellied type made in 1609. 
Besides these there are (4) a fine standing- 
cup and cover of the year 1586; (5) a 
handsome steepled hanap of the date 1610; 
and (6) a taller and plainer vessel of the 
same type made in 1615. These three cups, 
it is hardly necessary to say, are of secular 
origin. They, as well as the vessels at 
Acton and Ealing, and the others at Hadley 
Monken, are well shown on the large 








and two paten covers. Of Jacobean and 
Caroline pieces there are about twice as 
many as Elizabethan. Several vessels made 
uring the Commonwealth also remain, ¢.g., 
& flagon at Friern Barnet, and a paten at 
Cranford. A few pieces belong to the | 
second half of the seventeenth century, but _ 


collotype plates that illustrate the volume. 
Other plates, all of like excellence, represent 
the West Drayton medieval chalice and 
paten, the so-called “‘ciborium” at Acton 
of the year 1639 (of which a plainer ex- 
ample exists at Ealing), and four vessels of 
foreign make, namely, a fourteenth-century 


German chalice at Sunbury Green, two 
eighteenth-century French chalices at Hayes 
and Stanmore respectively, and a modern 
French cup of poor design at Acton. Mr. 
Freshfield has also added a useful plate, 
for comparative purposes, of the thirteen 
types of chalices of which examples remain 
in Middlesex. 

As in former volumes, a chronological 
classified list of all the plate in the county 
is appended, together with a list of donors. 
We have again to lament the absence of an 
index; but as Mr. Freshfield promises a 
fourth volume on the plate of certain extra- 
parochial churches and chapels, such as 
Westminster Abbey and the chapels of the 
Inns of Court, we look forward to the issue 
there:n of a general index to the whole 
work, 

Mr. Freshfield still issues his work as 
** privately printed,” which, unfortunately, 
makes it almost impossible for many persons 
who are interested in old church plate to 
obtain or even consult his excellent volumes. 








A Catalogue of the Greek Vases in the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge. By Ernest A. 
Gardner. (Cambridge, University Press.)— 
Prof. Ernest Gardner, it seems to us, is need- 
lessly apologetic about the defects of the collec- 
tion he here describes. Deficient as the Fitz- 
william Museum obviously is in some classes of 
Greek vases, it is not, therefore, to be despised. 
To some students it may be the only collec- 
tion available, and on that ground alone the 
publication of an adequate catalogue is not only 
justifiable, but imperative. Many students, 
beginning with the Fitzwilliam vases and Mr. 
Gardner’s catalogue, may be led on to larger 
collections and a wider study of the subject. 
Moreover, the publication of the deficiencies 
of a museum is the best way to invite the 
remedy. Indeed, Mr. Gardner himself is so 
keenly alive to this fact that he repeats it almost 
in identical words in his preface and introduc- 
tion. ‘‘I have contented myself,” he says, 
“with adding an introductory sketch, which will 
help the student to make use of the collection, 
and will indicate how far it is representative of the 
development of Greek vase-painting, and what are 
the chief deficiencies which at present impair its 
value for study. I trust that to indicate these is 
but the first step towards removing them.” 

A few pages further on he says again :— 

‘«It is perhaps not too rash to hope that the indica- 
tion of these gaps is the first step towards filling 
them.” 

And in another place we read :— 

“Tt is to be hoped that when the needs of the 
Fitzwilliam collection become more widely known, 
many more gifts will be attracted to fill these and 
other gaps.” 

We sincerely trust they will; and if not, Mr. 
Gardner will not have to reproach himself with 
lack of asking. But when he writes about 
‘*many vases in private possession in England 
which are merely regarded as curiosities,” and 
seems to think that the piety of Cambridge men 
to their Alma Mater might well be displayed 
in presenting such private treasures to the 
museum, we fear he underestimates the acqui- 
sitive and tenacious character of the collector. 
The nucleus of the Fitzwilliam collection of 
vases is the fruit of Col. Leake’s travels; but 
the great topographer was unfortunate in the 
maltreatment of his acquisitions. The most 
valuable portion 

‘‘eonsisted of black-figured amphore and hydrie, 
mostly Attic, and of Attic cylices, both black- 
figured and red-figured, including those signed by 
Hischylus and Saconides and by Cachrylion. This 
art of the collection was evidently bought in 
taly, and the provenance in most cases is given as 
Vulci......All of the vases bought in Italy had 
suffered severely at the hands of the antiquity- 
dealer, and had been over-painted until the original 





surface of the vase was hardly anywhere visible,” 
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It is satisfactory to learn that this shameful dis- 
figurement has been to a great extent removed 
by the skilful hand of Mr. Sharp of the British 
Museum; but the injury in some cases was 
irreparable. The beauty of the original surface 
is indeed laid bare once more, and it was found 
that the over-painting often merely covered un- 
important fractures, or was designed ‘‘ to please 
an inexplicable taste”; but ‘‘ unfortunately the 
restorer,” says Mr. Gardner, 

“was not content with laying ona coat of paint, 
which could be removed, but also followed the 
most reprehensible custom of scraping out a groove 
along all lines of fracture, deep enough to holda 
filling of new material ; these grooves are every- 
where only too conspicuous, and have, in many 
cases, carried away portions of the design.” 

It is needless to say that both the descriptions 
of the vases and the brief introduction are 
written with the technical knowledge which is 
expected from the learned ex-Director of the 
British School at Athens. The references to 
parallel vases in other collections and to the 
standard works on the subject will help the 
student who is not content to stop where 
the museum ceases to instruct him. ‘The plan 
of figuring all the vases, except unimportant 
varieties, in the numerous and well-executed 
plates is useful for identification, but the scale 
of the illustrations is, perhaps, rather too small 
to do justice to the designs as works of art. 
Poor as the collection is in some respects, those 
who visit it with Mr. Gardner’s catalogue will 
at least be able to lay the foundations of an 
accurate study of Greek vase-painting. 


An Account of the Church and Parish of 
Cawston, in the County of Norfolk. By 
Walter Rye. Part 1. (Privately printed. )—It is, 
naturally, only with hesitation that one can 
venture to criticize a work by Mr. Walter Rye, 
especially when he deals with Norfolk; but 
this volume disappoints us. It is a distinctly 
‘scrappy ” compilation, in which old materials 
are found side by side with new. As usual, the 
result of this mixture is very unsatisfactory. 
Let us take, for instance, these statements, 
found within a few lines on p. 55 :— 

«“ During the early part of the reign of Henry II. 
William, the king’s brother, farmed it, and paid 241. 
‘blanch’ yearly for ‘Chaustun "—not quite half as 
much as he paid for Aylsham (Pipe Roll).” 

But William neither farmed the manor nor paid 
anything. On the contrary, he annually re- 
ceived this sum from its proceeds. To continue : 

“ By the 2 Henry II. the sub-manor of Mays, pro- 
bably founded by the grant of Henry I., seems to 
have been in existence, for William May paid 20s. 
from the 2 Hen. II. to the 3 John.” 

Here, again, William May did not pay, but 
received, this sum. Nor did he do so till 
11 Henry II.—as, indeed, is stated in another 
place. Thirdly, ‘‘the aid for marrying the 
king’s son,” 14 Henry II., was not for his son, 
but for his daughter. A ‘‘ Roger Mortimer, 
Earl of Monmouth,” should not appear in a 
book with Mr. Rye’s name on the title-page. 
Nor does this exhaust the points we have noted. 
The church, however, wi'h its interesting fea- 
tures, seems to be well described. Among them 
are the bosses of the chancel roof, a mural paint- 
ing of the Virgin, a curious rood screen, and an 
interesting piscina; but its chief treasure is a 
medieval leather case, said to have been used 
for the chalice, with elaborate armorial decora- 
tion. The church inventories are of consider- 
able value, and Mr. Rye has done good service 
in printing them. A very perfect list, as 
might be expected, is given here of all the 
inscriptions. Cawston was able to boast of 
two manorial maces, but, as they were not 
delivered to the recent purchaser of the manor, 
they are known to us only from Blomefield’s 
illustrations. In explanation of one of them, 
a statement is copied, without question, that 
** this manor was in the time of the Conqueror 
a member of the Duchy of Lancaster, but was 
made exempt from it by John of Gaunt.” This, 
however, is not in accordance with the manorial 





history here given us. A subsidy roll of 1 Ed- 
ward IIT. and a list of freeholders taken from 
the poll-books are both of them welcome. The 
fatal duel between Sir Henry Hobart and Oliver 
Le Neve, which took place within the parish in 
1698, is the subject of a special chapter ; and at 
the end of the book are some excellent illus- 
trations of the church and its contents. A map, 
as should be the case with every parochial his- 
tory, is prefixed to the volume. 








CONTINENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Geschichte des japanischen Farbenholzschnittes. 
Von W. vy. Seidlitz. (Dresden, Kiihtmann.)— 
With Herr v. Seidlitz’s general thesis we are 
unable to concur. The affiche we believe to 
draw its inspiration more or less from Japanese 
art, but the impressionism of the affiche we 
cannot accept as serious art, still less as the first 
step towards a renovation of the whole system of 
Westernart, ‘‘ monumental” orother, inthedirec- 
tion of a something which the Japanese have pos- 
sessed for ages, but which Europe is still striving 
after. Nor do we believe that the crowning 
excellence of Japanese art lies in its power of 
filling conventional forms with a content ever 
freshly gathered from nature. We doubt 
whether the Japanese artist ever did, or ever 
does, seriously study nature at all. But this 
is all beside the question. Herr v. Seidlitz 
writes for collectors, for japanizers, and a beauti- 
ful volume it is he has presented to them—in 
the truest sense an edition de luxe, exquisitely 
printed (in Roman) in a dark bistre tint, and 
abundantly illustrated with carefully executed 
reproductions of swrimono and nishikiye in photo- 
gravure. It is, however, a pity such heavy 
over-pressed paper should have been used : the 
surface, far too smooth, gives a hardness of out- 
line to the plates unpleasant in itself, and 
distinctly antagonistic to the character of the 
originals. To the collector the book is indeed 
indispensable. It is an exhaustive treatise—in 
detail and accuracy surpassing all previous works 
of the kind—upon Japanese colour prints and 
their producers since the art, originally intro- 
duced from China, began to flourish in Japan 
towards the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Of the primitive black-and-white block artists 
who preceded the workers in colour, Moronobu 
(1675-1715) was among the earliest and the best. 
A capital example of his work is shown on 
plate 1, representing a colloquy of two Court 
ladies. Here we already find the characteristic 
sinuous ease of the curved line, scarcely inferior 
to that displayed by Kiyonaga and Utamaro a 
hundred years later in the graceful ‘Street 
Scene’ of the former and ‘Evening Promenade’ 
of the latter, reproduced in plates 12 and 20 
of the present volume. Block-printing in two 
colours appears to have been first practised by 
Masanobu, who died in 1751. An early example 
of his work is seen in plate 38, of which the 
original is printed in rose and green. It isa 
panel of a triptych, entitled ‘The Boldness of 
Servant Girls,’ and represents a maid writing 
a love-letter overlooked by her mistress, who 
steals behind her. In the background is a 
tokonoma hung with a kakemono of Hotei, the 
half-Buddhist, half-Taouist Jolly God. There 
is, as usual, little expression in the faces of 
mistress and maid, but the attitudes tell the 
story with inimitable grace. Before the middle 
of the eighteenth century three-colour prints 
were produced by Shigenaga, who continued 
the work and style of Masanobu, and was suc- 
ceeded by the first of the Torii, Kiyomitsu, who 
seems to haveset the fashion(of whichthe Japanese 
artist has never rid himself) of long - bodied, 
small-headed, puny-featured women. Never- 
theless, his compositions are graceful, and show 
some power of figure drawing, as plate 43, ‘A 
Bath Scene,’ and plate 44, ‘Lady playing with 
a Cat,’ abundantly prove. Of Shigenaga’s 


pupils the most distinguished was Harunobu, 
who discovered the art of printing in many 








colours—as many as fifteen ormore—somewhere 
about 1765. He was the first to introduce a 
real background in his pictures, reducing their 
flatness, and giving more space and body to 
his delineations. The examples of Harunobu 
selected by Herr von Scidlitz possess the usual 
fluency and grace, but do not otherwise strike us 
as remarkable. His advent marked the close of 
the more purely decorative phase of pictoria) 
xylography. It was in Torii Kiyonaga that the 
art of the eighteenth century found its highest 
expression. To the e and ease of his fore- 
goers he added truthfulness, variety, and power, 
and in 1780-90 “‘he reigned supreme among 
block-artists and saw the disciples of his 
foregoers range themselves under his standard,” 
For decorative purposes, or through excessive 
daintiness of sentiment, the human form up to 
his time was treated after an arbitrary fashion 
untrue to the canons of any art. Hands and 
feet were drawn too small, figures too slender 
and too flexuous, the features of the face too 
puny. Even in Kiyonaga’s work traces of this 
nerveless style are apparent, as seen in the 
‘Terrace by the Seashore,’ reproduced in 
plate 62. In fact, the representation of the 
female form in Japanese art is throughout a 
libel on the women of Japan. It is utterly 
unlike the reality, the type even, pace Mr. 
Hearn, as a comparison of the faces in the 
present volume with any series of photographs 
of Japanese women—for instance, Ogawa’'s 
‘Famous Geisha ’—will abundantly prove. In 
plate 64, ‘Three Geisha leaving the Bath,’ in 
plate 66, ‘Two Girls playing the Koto and the 
Sammisen, with a Third Looking On,’ and in 
the charming little ‘Street Scene’ (plate 65), 
representing two girls and a child, the 
string of whose toy has got round the ankle 
of one of them, we see the master at his best. 
The faces are square, not elongate-oval; a fairly 
successful portraiture of the features gives ex- 
pression and vitality to the figures; the limbs, 
feet, and hands—especially in plate 65—are 
drawn with truth as well as grace. The hands 
of the musicians and the folded hands of the 
looker-on in plate 66 are, in especial, faithfully 
rendered. We now come to Utamaro, with 
whose name after Hokusai’s the West is most 
familiar. In him and one or two of his com- 
peers Herr von Siedlitz finds, if not the greatest 
strength and richness, at least the highest re- 
finement of the colour-print art of Japan. The 
long-drawn-out female form and the meaning- 
less face, however, reappear, and, unfortunately 
for Japanese art, do not again disappear. On 
the other hand, the landscape backgrounds and 
landscape itself show a greatly increased depth, 
truth, variety, and richness, with much reality 
of perspective. Light and shade are, however, 
still neglected, apparently unseen, as 

are cloud forms, the shimmer of water, the 
multitudinous beauty of foliage; the tree 
skeletons even are stiff and unnatural. Herr 
von Seidlitz refuses to admit the supremacy 
usually accorded to Hokusai in Europe. We 
think he is right, and that the proper place 
of the Katsushika artist is somewhat behind 
the front rank of his fellows of the brush and 
block. At all events, he is certainly inferior to 
Kiyonaga, and, in our opinion, even to Uta- 
maro. He has neither their grace nor their 
fancy, but he has more energy than either, and 
infinitely more humour than any Japanese artist 
known to us in black and white or in colours. 
His invention is marvellous ; his sketches and 
pictures reveal a truly Hogarthian wealth of 
incident. Notaline but has its meaning and 
value ; he endeavours truly to portray nature 
and life as he saw it, and his innumerable works 
afford rich, vivid, and accurate portraiture 
his country and his times, of his compatriots, 
their beliefs, superstitions, manners, and cus 
toms—in a word, a full and adequate picture 
of the close of the Bakufu epoch. The 
paragraph of this remarkable book strikes 6 
mournful note. Japanese art is dead: ‘‘ The 
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uestion whether it be conceivable that the 
Japanese should ever again attain a form of 
art important and peculiarly their own must be 
answered in the negative. For her old culture 
and modern civilization are conceptions that 
are incompatible. Japan has chosen the latter, 
and was obliged to choose it to avoid destruc- 
tion in the struggle of peoples. Therewith, too, 
and more absolutely even than Europe, which 
has been spared so harsh a transition, must she 
renounce her past.” 


L'Art Pratique: Der Formenschatz, 1897. 
(Munich and Leipzig, G. Hirth.)—This remark- 
able olla podrida of art, decorations, and anti- 
quities continues its useful and highly instructive 
course, and, if differing in any respect from 
those forerunners we have often praised, does 
so in the improved qualities of its nearly two 
hundred photographic illustrations, which in- 
clude the great ‘Minerva’ of the Naples 
Museum ; the fine archaistic bronze ‘ Lutteur’ 
in the same collection; an Armory of the 
Passion (seventeenth century) from Amster- 
dam ; a collection of keys made in Germany, 
not wholly, as the text says, from the sixteenth 
century, but before and during that epoch ; 
indeed, some of them are, we think, Roman. 
Then come Marc Antonio's ‘Venus and 
Cupid,’ after a drawing attributed, not quite 
safely, to Raphael ; Cranach’s ‘ St. Catherine,’ 
a characteristic woodcut; and a ‘Head of 
Europa,’ beautiful as Paolo could make the 
virgin, from his ‘Rape’ in the Doge’s palace. 
This is succeeded by calligraphy by P. 
Franck, the writing-master of i 
1600-1630; and Bouchardon’s design of ‘ Diana 
Bathing,’ a capital specimen, unusually pure 
in style and fresh in its motives. Tiepolo, 
that great master who was born too late to be 
ranked with the greatest of an earlier epoch, is 
recognizable in an etching, No. 14. Lalonde’s 
quasi-classical decorations in what we call the 
Adam taste; the fine and energetic ‘ Apollo 
Citharcedus,’ from Berlin; fifteenth - cen- 
tury Italian medals, decorative sculptures, 
architectonic and otherwise, succeed the 
above, and are followed by the head 
of a woman from Ghirlandajo’s fresco in 
8. M. Novella; Zoppino’s embroideries ; 
a group of angels’ heads by Titian ; 
seventeenth - century Netherlandish ‘‘classic”’ 
carvings; German wrought iron of the six- 
teenth century or somewhat later; a striking 
group of Adam and Eve, etched by Rembrandt 
or a weaker pupil; charming sculptures by 
J. Melchior ; animated Nymphenburg statuettes, 
c. 1730, in Hoechst ware ; the ‘Boy and Goose,’ 
an antique among the Vatican sculptures ; pen 
sketches by Leonardo; a maiden’s head by 
Ghirlandajo from Florence; Titian’s ‘Nymph 
and Shepherd,’ from Vienna; vignettes > 
Gravelot ; intaglio sculptures from Dendera ; 
consular diptychs in ivory ; figures by Pesellino ; 
the beautiful mosaic fountain from Pompeii; 
the Hermes with the purse, from Berlin ; a 
portal from Baalbec ; French bookbinding by 
Gryphius ; white ware from Meissen; Marc 
Antonio’s etched ‘Adam and Eve,’after Raphael's 
design ; the Samothracian ‘ Victory’ from the 
Louvre ; and parts of a very fine Romanesque 
porch from Avallon. These and scores of 
examples of art of all kinds that are not barbaric 
nor degraded are to be found in L’ Art Pratique, 
or, to give its double title, Der Formen- 
schatz, with essays, or rather catalogues, in 
French and German. The whole proves quite 
a treasury of various arts in major and minor 
forms, including, however, only portions of 
such masterpieces as Titian and Veronese be- 
stowed upon Venice, while the great archi- 
tectural works of the world, the finest Gothic 
sculptures, seals, and antique gems are con- 
Spicuously absent. A classified index makes the 
whole easy for reference. 


Norges Indskrifter med de eldre Runer. Ud- 
givne ved Sophus Bugge. Hefte 3. (Christiania, 





Broégger.)—Hefte 3 of this publication is not 
quite so interesting as was Hefte 1, reviewed 
in these columns in February, 1893. It com- 
prises a description of the excavations, eleven in 
number, made in the districts of Yarlsberg and 
Larvik, Bratsberg, Lister and Mandal, and 
Stavanger; but the yield of the prehistoric 
mounds in these provinces was, from an archzeo- 
logical point of view, comparatively insignificant, 
while, with one exception, the runic inscriptions 
engraved on the treasure trove were too meagre 
(often amounting to but a couple of words) to be 
of much profit to the philologist. The exception 
is the remarkable ornament, discovered in Outer 
Aagedal, in the parish of Bjelland, bearing a 
singularly obscure and corrupt runic inscription, 
which elicits from Prof. Bugge a brilliant dis- 
play of scholarship, which, nevertheless, rather 
dazzles than elucidates. The inscription in 
question, as deciphered by Prof. Bugge, con- 
sists of forty-five runes; but of these one is 
illegible, and more than half of the rest still 
stand very much in need of explanation. As, 
moreover, inall probability, this inscription is a 
late copy of a much older script by a hesitating 
hand, presumably ignorant of the meaning of 
the original symbols, it will at once be 
apparent that the mere deciphering of such an 
enigma was of itself a severe test of sound 
scholarship. As rendered by the learned editor, 
this runic riddle runs thus, ‘* Apilr rikipir 
aieirilidi uha ifalh fahd tiade eilifi an it,” which 
means ‘‘The high-born Rekethir owns this 
ornament of chieftains. Uha engraved, wrote 
[and] set in order[the picture of the] elfin 
woman on it [i.e., on the ornament ?].” The 
elfin-woman hypothesis is certainly ingenious, 
but, it seems to us, somewhat hazardous. It 
is only by the aid of daring interpolations that 
it is made even plausible. The obscure word 
eilifi might, as Prof. Bugge himself admits, be 
a personal name, while the curious figure, or 
rather face of a figure, represented on horse- 
back on the ornament, could just as well be taken 
to represent a warrior with a crested helm as 
an elfin maid with flowing hair. Surely, then, 
it is a trifle premature to opine, as Prof. Bugge 
does, that ‘‘the word eilifi (elfin-woman ?) on 
the Aagedal ornament is one of the extremely 
rare indications of the mythical imaginations of 
the Northmen before the Viking time.” On 
the other hand, there can be no doubt that 
Scandinavian students owe another debt of 
gratitude to the distinguished scholar for this 
his latest excursion into one of the darkest 
recesses of comparative philology. 


M. Crermont-Ganneav is publishing, with 
the title of Album d’Antiquités Orientales (Paris, 
Leroux), a beautifully executed series of quarto 
photographic plates of rare or unpublished 
monuments and inscriptions. The first series 
is to consist of fifty plates, in five livraisons, 
the last of which will also contain a full descrip- 
tion and index. The principal monuments 
included in the first part are two Aramaic stele 
from Neirab, a number of vases, terra-cottas, 
and sculptures from the Cyrenaica and from 
Aptera, the Phcenician inscription of Narnaka 
from Cyprus, Syrian glass vessels, texts from 
Petra and Palmyra, Aramaic inscription and 
bas-relief from Zengirli, crusading inscriptions 
from Palestine, and an Arabic milestone of the 
seventh century in fine Kufic script. It will be 
noticed that there is no lack of variety in the 
subjects, except that they are all comparatively 
small, and do not include large inscriptions or 
sculptures forming part of standing monuments. 
The album with its miscellaneous contents will 
be a most interesting addition to the archzo- 
logist’s and collector’s library. We hope the 
letterpress will be complete and thoroughly 
informing. 








THE CAMBRIAN ARCHZZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT LUDLOW. 


Luptow, although outside the boundaries of 
Wales, is situated within the Marches over which 
the work of the Cambrian Archeological Associa- 
tion extends, and consequently the society 
held their fifty - second annual meeting 
there on Monday, August 8th, and four 
following days. It would not be easy to 
choose a place more suitable as a centre for 
archeological excursions, or possessing within 
itself a greater number of objects of antiquarian 
interest, than the historic town in which the 
Lords President of Wales held their Courts of 
the Marches from 1502 to 1688. Its literary 
associations—with Milton, with ‘ Hudibras,’ and 
with Baxter—are alone sufficient attraction to 
visitors, to say nothing of the great beauty of the 
surrounding scenery, the picturesqueness of the 
ancient domestic architecture, and the varied 
nature of the geological strata. The Feathers 
Hotel, which was the headquarters of the Associa- 
tion, is as fine a specimen of an old half-timbered 
house as can be found anywhere, and quite an 
ideal retreat for the antiquary. Thanks to an 
indifferent service of trains and the absence 
of manufactories and cheap villas, Ludlow still 
retains its old-world appearance. Long may it 
do so! 


The members of the Association arrived on 
Monday, August 8th, and the only business 
transacted was a meeting of the Committee. 
The formal proceedings commenced on Tuesday 
which was devoted to Ludlow and the neigh- 
bouring village of Ludford. A large party 
assembled at 9 a.m. in the Castle Square, and 
proceeded on foot to visit the castle, the church 
of St. Lawrence, Hosier’s Almshouses, the 
Reader’s House, the Bull Inn, the Feathers 
Hotel, the Museum, Barneby House, and the 
Broad Gate. Ludlow may be aptly describedasan 
extensive castle and a large church, with a town 
attached to them. The lofty tower of the church 
is the most prominent feature from all points 
of view, and dominates everything; but the 
castle can only be seen to advantage from the 
meadows lying between it and the river Corve, 
which runs into the Teme immediately north of 
thetown. The castle occupies a strong defensive 
position on a rocky eminence rising abruptly 
from the Teme to a height of about 100 ft. 
above the meadows on the north side. The Teme 
takes a sharp bend here, and thus surrounds 
the castle and the town behind it on the west 
and south sides. There was in front of the 
entrance to the castle, and in the middle of the 
town, an open space called the Castle Square, 
but this has now been filled up by a covered 
market with the municipal offices above. On 
entering the castle the members found them- 
selves in the outer ward, a large area covered 
with a beautiful greensward. Here they were 
met by Mr. C. Fortey, and conducted over the 
building. The oldest part of the castle is the 
Norman keep, of the type of those at Loches on 
the Loire, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the Tower 
of London. It has been a good deal altered in 
later times, but there is in the lower story a 
chamber with some wall arcading having 
capitals with volutes at the corners, almost like 
Saxon work. It is interesting to notice how 
these capitals have been modified in the later 
Norman circular chapel in the inner ward by 
repeating the volutes, so as to produce an 
entirely original and beautiful form of deco- 
rated capital approximating to those of the 
Transitional Norman style. The incised orna- 
ment on the doorway of the round chapel, and 
the capitals of the wall arcading and of the 
chancel arch, are well worth careful study. An 
extensive view is obtained from the summit of 
the Norman keep. The architectural details 
range in style from early Norman to late Per- 
pendicular. The castle is extremely well kept, 
and there is nothing to’jar upon the sensitive 
feelings of any one who would in imagination 
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wish to repeople the great hall with the per- 
formers of the masque of ‘Comus’ on the ever- 
memorable Michaelmas Night of 1634. 

The architecture of the castle has been 
exhaustively dealt with by the late Mr. G. T. 
Clark in the Archeologia Cambrensis, and plans 
of the castle and the old town walls are given 
in Mr. Oliver Baker’s excellent guide to Lud- 
low. ‘The town is intersected by three fine 
wide streets, all running nearly north and 
south down steep inclines towards the Teme, 
called Mill Street, Broad Street, and Old Street. 
These were within the old town walls, and the 
gates were where they cut the walls. Only one 
of the gates, that at the end of Broad Street, 
now remains. 

The parish church of St. Lawrence is situated 
to the east of the castle and_nearly opposite 
the top of Broad Street. Here the party 
were received by the rector, Prebendary 
E. ff. Clayton, who explained the points of 
interest in his church, without doubt one of 
the finest ecclesiastical buildings in England. 
Mere fragments of the original Norman church 
remain, and bits here and there of Early Eng- 
lish details which have escaped destruction. In 
the Decorated period the north aisle of the nave 
was built, as is shown by the predominance of 
the ball-flower ornament in the tracery of the 
windows and the string-courses; but the greater 
part of the church is in the Perpendicular style. 
The hexagonal porch is a remarkable feature, 
the only other known example being at St. 
Mary Redcliffe’s, Bristol. The extreme length 
of the church is 203 ft. from east to west, and 
the breadth across the transepts from north to 
south 130 ft. The tower is 131 ft. The build- 
ing was restored in 1860 by the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott at a cost of 12,0001. Mr. J. T. Irvine, 
F.S.A.Scot., who was his clerk of the works, 
has written an extremely good technical account 
of the church in Partridge’s ‘ Handbook to Lud- 
low.’ The quaint subjects carved on the misereres 
of the stalls excited considerable attention, more 
especially the ale-wife going to her doom for 
giving false measure—an unpardonable sin in 
those non-teetotal days. 

After inspecting several of the old _half- 
timbered houses in the town and a fine oak- 
panelled room with coats-of-arms in the Bull 
Inn, the party proceeded to the Town Hall, 
where they were entertained to luncheon by the 
Mayor. 

In the afternoon visits were paid to the 
Museum, Ludford House, and Ludford Church. 
The museum contains a good collection of 
Silurian fossils and a few antiquities, the 
arrangement of which leaves much to be de- 
sired. The alms-box of the stitchmen of Ludlow, 
like those of the cordwainers of Oxford and at 
Brown’s Hospital, Stamford (recently seen by 
the British Archeological Association), is an 
object of unusual interest. At Ludford House, 
an old half-timbered mansion, the members 
were courteously shown the interior by Capt. 
R. Parkinson. A portrait of Richard IIL, 
cane on a wooden panel, was much admired. 

udford Church contains a sixteenth-century 
brass of some interest. 

At the evening meeting, held in the Town 
Hall, Sir Owen Scourfield, Bart., vacated the 
presidential chair in favour of Lord Windsor, 
who delivered an inaugural address. The Rev. 
C. H. Drinkwater and Mr. R. Jasper More, 
M.P., then read papers. Mr. More’s paper 
resuscitated the long-forgotten and oft-refuted 
theories about the supposed introduction of 
Christianity into Britain by Claudia, daughter 
of Caractacus. 








Fine-Brt Gossiy. 

Tue National Gallery, already wealthy in 
works of Rembrandt, has been further en- 
riched, as we mentioned briefly last week, by 
the acquisition of two portraits by that 
master of life-size, seated, three-quarters-length 


| figures, i.¢., to a little below the knees. The 
first represents a man of mature age, but still 
in the full vigour of life, with strongly marked 
and handsome features and a grizzled beard. 
He wears a cap with a white band and a loose 
brown robe trimmed with fur over a light 
under - dress, and his face and body are turned 
slightly sideways towards the spectator. The 
left arm is stretched out, and the hand rests on a 
staff of turned work, whichisgilt. Thepicture was 
formerly supposed to be a likeness of Yan Lutma, 
goldsmith of Antwerp. The second acquisition 
is a portrait of an elderly lady with sunken 
cheeks and eyes, and other strongly marked 
features, who sits facing us, the head being in 
full front view. She wearsa black dress trimmed 
with brown fur, a black coif of tissue expanded 
upon wire, a large white ruff about her neck, 
and white bands upon her wrists, while both 
hands, one of which holds a white kerchief, rest 
upon the arms of her chair. Both portraits 
illustrate with great vigour and spirit a com- 
paratively advanced phase of Rembrandt’s art, 
his firmest method and freest touches, not with- 
out that partial looseness which characterizes 
the work of his later days. They came from 
Livermore Park, Bury St. Edmunds, and till 
recently were the property of the Baroness de 
Saumarez. 

Mr. E. Crorts has been elected Keeper of 
the Royal Academy in the place of P. H. 
Calderon, deceased. There were five candi- 
dates for the post—all Academicians, of course. 
Among them it was not supposed Mr. Crofts 
would be the favourite. 

From Paris comes the news of the decease at 
Deauville of M. Eugéne Boudin, the landscape 
painter. He was born at Honfleur, and was a 
son of a pilot. He attracted the notice of 
Troyon, who induced the Corporation of Hon- 
fleur to help him to go to Paris. He seems not 
to have entered any studio, but Isabey, whose 
acquaintance he made in 1860, had a great in- 
fluence on him. He gained a Third Class Medal 
in 1881, a Second Class Medal two years later, 
and a Gold Medal at the Exhibition of 1889. He 
was made a Knight of the Legion of Honour in 
1892. He was seventy-three years of age. 

Nomismatists should take notice that the 
French mint will, at the instance of the Emperor 
Menelik, shortly issue from its presses the new 
silver dollar which M. Chaplin has executed, 
following in that respect a suggestion of the 
Abyssinian ruler himself, so that it contains 
on the obverse the efligies of Menelik, and on 
the reverse the lion of Abyssinia; in the 
latter respect it resembles the older thaler. 

THE famous architect of the Nouvel Opéra, 
Paris, M. Charles Garnier, died on the 4th inst., 
in the seventy-third year of his age, in con- 
sequence of apoplexy. Born in Paris in 1825, 
he entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 1842, 
and studied under MM. Leveil and H. Lebas, 
and in 1848 won the Grand Prix de Rome with 
a design for a Conservatoire pour Arts et Métiers ; 
as a winner of the Grand Prix he visited Greece, 
and, among other studies, made _ elaborate 
measurements of the Temple of Jupiter in the 
island of Egina, and followed this effort by a 
complete restoration, which, when it was ex- 
hibited at the Salon of 1853, attracted a good 
deal of attention, and when again seen at the 
Exposition Universelle, 1855, won still more 
praise for its author. In Paris he had a share, 
under M. Ballu, in the reparation of the tower 
of St. Jacques de la Boucherie. The then 
Duc de Luynes sent Garnier to Southern Italy 
and Sicily in order to study there the remains 
of the buildings of their Angevin rulers. 
The collections formed by him on this occa- 
sion, which are said to be very valuable 
indeed, are still in manuscript. In 1861 his 
designs for the Nouvel os were unanimously 
accepted, and he was charged with the erec- 
tion of what, although too florid within and with- 





out, is one of the most brilliant and elegantly 


picturesque of modern edifices. It was not avail- 
able for representations until January, 1875, 
Garnier’s later works comprise the Théatre de la 
Terrasse at Monte Carlo, the Maison de Jeux 
at Monaco, the Observatoire at Nice, and 
the Cercle de la Librairie in the Boulevard 
St. Germain, Paris. He wrote copiously, and 
with great spirit and originality, upon archi- 
tecture, and in 1857 won a Third Class Medal, 
in 1863 a First Class Medal, and the Legion 
of Honour in 1861. He became an Officer of the 
Order in 1875, and a Commander in 1889. In 
1874 he was elected a Member of the Institute, 


M. DesrerTHES, one of the architects of the 
present Hétel de Ville, Paris, died at Rheims 
last week. He was born in the Ardennes in 
1833. He designed and erected the Hotel de 
Ville with Théodore Ballu. 








MUSIC 
WAGNERIANA. 

Richard Wagner’s Prose Works. Translated 
by William Ashton Ellis. Vol. VI. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

The Epic of Sounds. By Freda Winworth, 


(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Beethoven e Wagner. Par Teodor de Wyzewa. 

(Paris, Perrin & Cie.) 

Tuts English version of a series of monu- 
mental prose works by a writer who was 
also one of the most gifted composers, poets, 
and thinkers of the present century is now 
drawing to its close. Mr. Ellis, in his pre- 
face, declares that in Wagner’s ‘ Religion 
and Art,’ as translated by him, we have 
the master’s convictions expressed in some- 
what polemical language. The essay first 
appeared in the Bayreuther Blitter in Octo- 
ber, 1800, and there is a motto, or rather a 
lengthy text, from Schiller, running as 
follows :— 

‘Tn the Christian religion I find an intrinsic 
disposition to the Highest and the Noblest, and 
its various manifestations in life appear to me 
so vapid and repugnant simply because they 
have missed expression of that Highest.” 

In these lines we perceive what may be 
termed a distortion of true religion. Wagner 
has quoted them for his own purposes, for 
on the first page of his essay we read that 
‘* Religion has sunk into an artificial life when 
she finds herself compelled to keep on adding 
to the edifice of her dogmatic symbols, and thus 
conceals the one divinely True in her beneath 
an ever-growing heap of incredibilities com- 
mended to belief.” 

Much more of this follows, and another 
quotation may be given :— 

‘‘In the Christian religion, its founder was 
not wise but divine ; His teaching was the deed 
of free-willing suffering. To believe in Him 
meant to emulate Him ; to hope for redemption, 
to strive for union with Him.” 

Wagner proceeds to say that ‘‘ His simple 
teaching was too much for the rich in 
mind”; and as, owing to the growth of 
priestcraft, the idea of Christianity grew 
narrow and the Church gradually garnered 
that harvest of most complicated myths, be- 
lief in which as quite material verities she 
demanded with unbending vigour. He goes 
on to speak of miracles, and the whole train 
of thought affords conclusive evidence that 
Wagner was not irreligious—an accusation 
often brought against him. A religious 
element permeates all his music-dramas, 





from ‘ Der fliegende Hollander’ downwards, 
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culminating in ‘Parsifal.’ ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’ may be excepted, for in this the 
longing of the lovers is for Nirvana, but at 
the time the master was much under the 
influence of Schopenhauer. This seems to 
have been either modified or abandoned, for 
there is certainly nothing of Schopenhauer 
in ‘Die Meistersinger ’ nor in ‘ Parsifal.’ 

That portion of the volume which deals 
with the affinity of religion and art is most 
eloquently written. Wagner shows in the 
clearest terms how art has from time im- 
memorial been the handmaid of religion, 
though it has sometimes been used in a de- 
grading manner, as in pictures of the Last 
Judgment and the sculpture representing 
the Immaculate Conception on the porch 
of St. Kilian’s Church at Wiirzburg. But 
who, he says, can gaze on the ‘Madonna di 
San Sisto’ at Dresden without being in- 
flamed with religious feeling, for here we 
have art and religion in purest combination ? 
The so-called ‘‘ Freethinker’’ cannot feel 
this simply because he does not understand 
it.” Wagner strays away from his subject 
by talking about colonization and vege- 
tarianism, concerning which he has much 
favourable to say. A great deal of this 
portion of the work is pure rhetoric, and is 
difficult to comprehend. The matter may 
be summed up in these words, which will 
be the last quotation we shall make :-— 


‘*¢ Have you ever had to rule a State?’ asked 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy once of Berthold Auer- 
bach, who had been indulging in reflections on 
the Prussian Government, apparently distasteful 
to the famed composer. ‘Do you want to found 
a new religion ?’ the author of the present essay 
might be asked. As that person, I should freely 
admit that it would be just as impossible as that 
Herr Auerbach could have deftly ruled a State if 
Mendelssohn had managed to procure one for 
him. My thoughts, have come to me as to a 
working artist in his intercourse with public 
life: in that contact it must seem to me that I 
should light upon the proper road if I weighed 
the reasons why even considerable and even 
enviable successes have left me uncontented 
with the public. Upon this road I grew con- 
vinced that art can only prosper on the basis of 
true morals, and thus could but ascribe to it a 
mission all the higher when I found it altogether 
at one with true religion.” 


In the first supplement, ‘What boots this 
Knowledge?’ we have virtually an abstruse 
sermon, and in the second Wagner returns 
to his attack on the Jews. Other essays 
are ‘Hero-Dom and Christendom’; ‘The 
Human Womanly,’ commenced two days 
before the master’s death and not com- 
pleted ; and many minor utterances, all of 
which have weight, thanks in great measure 
to Mr. Ashton Ellis’s intelligent and lucid 
translation. The seventh volume of the 
prose works will be issued before the end of 
the present year, and when the work is 
complete the London branch of the United 
Richard Wagner Society will dissolve, 
having well accomplished the work it set 
itself to fulfil. There is no further need 
for any Wagner propaganda, as the poet- 
Composer is now as much appreciated in this 
country as in Germany. 

Miss Winworth says that her desire is to 
relate the story of ‘The Nibelung’s Ring’ in 
asimple and intelligible manner for those 
who may desire to witness the mighty 
work. This, of course, has been done many 
times before, but the literature of Wagner 





threatens to become as voluminous as that 
of Shakspeare, and the right of Miss Win- 
worth to add her contribution cannot be dis- 
puted. She modestly describes her little 
volume as ‘‘an elementary interpretation,”’ 
and in her preface she rightly says that, in 
order to understand Wagner thoroughly, we 
must consider him in the threefold light of 
poet, philosopher, and composer. She is 
correct in saying, what must be evident to 
every intelligent reader, that the main idea 
of the ‘Ring’ is the contrast between the 
two powers which rule the world—the power 
of love and the power of gold. There is a 
cleverly written analytical introduction, in 
which every character and every feature in 
connexion with the colossal drama is care- 
fully and correctly described. There is little 
of musical analysis in the pages which follow ; 
but the story is lucidly described, and at 
the end there is a catalogue of the leading 
themes in music type. 

M. de Wyzewa is a prolific writer, but 
his essay is, so far as Wagner is concerned, 
virtually a panegyric on Mr. Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, whose work in one 
volume, ‘Le Drame Wagnerien,’ was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1894. It is, however, 
readable and intelligent, and it cannot be 
said that any prejudices on either the 
Wagnerian or the anti-Wagnerian side are 
brought into prominence. There are also 
essays on Handel, Mozart, and Schubert, 
which may be read with pleasure, though 
perhaps with little profit, by English 
musicians, who are conversant with these 
masters. 








Fragments de UEnéide en Musique. Par 
Jules Combarieu. (Paris, Picard.)—This hand- 
some monograph, illustrated with — excellent 
phototypes, gives us from the pen of a well- 
known musical antiquary a curiosity in early 
medizeval music. In a MS. of Vergil, Aneid, 
now in the Laurentian Library, we have pas- 
sages here and there with musical notation 
added, so that it was once the fashion to sing 
these passages in a manner resembling the 
Gregorian plain song. The passages so treated 
consist of from eight to twelve lines, and are 
evidently selected on account of their pathetic 
character (II. 42-50, 281-7; 1V. 424-37, &c.). 
The notation consists of accents modified and 
combined in various ways, such as is known in 
other medizeval MSS. under the title of newmes. 
The learned author utilizes to the full the 
researches of the Benedictines of Solesme in 
their ‘ Paléographie Musicale,’ and comes to the 
conclusion that the notation in question does 
not point back to any classical method of recita- 
tion, but merely toa monkish recreation insecular 
poetry ; also that the MS. which he has repro- 
duced dates from the ninth to the tenth century, 
and was probably written at St. Gall, where, as 
we know, the musician Romanus, about the 
year 910, introduced the Romanian notation for 
plain song. The laborious investigations of the 
Benedictines, who have explained the derivation 
of this notation from the old acute, grave, and 
circumflex accents, are so far satisfactory ; not 
so their account of the various modifications 
which they call corruptions or carelessnesses, 
and which led to the decadence of this notation 
in the fourteenth century. Hence it does not 
appear to us that the transcription into modern 
notation given by M. Combarieu is at all satis- 
factory. He says ina mysterious note that he 
has had the aid of a most accomplished musician 
in this part of his book, but of a musician who 
does not desire his name to appear. This can 
hardly be called satisfactory. The harmoniza- 
tions for voice and piano are indeed the work of 





a man very familiar with the Gregorian plain 
song. But the transcriptions which form a 
basis for these renderings leave much to be 
desired. A glance at these (pp. 60-71) will show 
any modern reader that the same sign is repro- 
duced by different notes in different places, and 
that different signs are reproduced by the same 
note. If there be reasons for such a proceeding 
they should have been carefully explained. It 
is no doubt true that not actual pitch (a definite 
note), but rather modulation of the voice was 
indicated by these very scanty signs ; but the 
principle upon which the transcription alters 
the pitch when the newm does not indicate it— 
this is what we want to know. The result is, 
in any case, barbarous enough. There is no 
appreciation of the metre, the text is sung as if 
it were unrythmical prose, and the accompani- 
ments very often sound quite comical to modern 
ears. However, as our. author justly exclaims, 
‘* Antiquas res legenti antiquus fmt animus!” 
If we were only sure that the result produced 
were really the ancient chaunts and not some- 
thing mongrel! These criticisms may perhaps 
seem ungrateful in the face of a difficult investi- 
gation, carried out and published in a very 
attractive form. But. the author is bound to 
give us fuller explanations before we can accept 
his very curious results. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Mr. S. ArtHUR CHAPPELL much regrets to 
announce that during the coming season there 
will be only seven Monday evening concerts, 
beginning February 13th, 1899, and continuing 
weekly until March 27th. Dr. Joachim will 
appear at all seven, and in the last two the 
Joachim Quartet will take part. There will 
be an ‘‘extra” Monday evening concert on 
November 28th, at which M. Paderewski will 
make his only appearance at these concerts 
during the season. The Saturday afternoon 
concerts will commence on October 29th and 
continue until March 25th, 1899, 7.e., the usual 
number of twenty. These are said to be ‘‘still 
well supported by amateurs,” which, of course, 
means that such is not the ease with the Mon- 
day evening concerts. This is, indeed, to be 
regretted. The increase every season of 
orchestral concerts may partly account for 
it; but, with attractive programmes, con- 
sisting of the strongest classical works, with 
due admixture of the best modern novelties, 
there ought to be no difficulty in filling St. 
James’s Hall. Lady Halle will open the season 
on October 29th, and continue leader until the 
arrival of Dr. Joachim. M. Pachmann will be 
the pianist on Saturday afternoons, October 29th 
and November 5th. Miss Ella Pancera and 
Mr. L. Borwick are also announced. 


Aw address, written by Mr. Joseph Bennett, 
engrossed upon vellum, artistically decorated, 
and enclosed in a silver casket, has been pre- 
sented to Signor Alfredo Piatti, who has now 
retired from public life, by his English friends. 
We quote one paragraph :— 

‘© We need not repeat here the language of praise 

to which, during more than half a century, you 
have been accustomed in connexion with your 
labours as executant and composer. To the mighty 
sum of that laudation words of ours would add but 
little. It more becomes us to acknowledge the 
obligation laid upon England by your long faithful- 
ness to her as to a second country ; by your illus- 
trious example in all that concerns the dignity of 
art ; aud by your steadfast adherence to the highest 
and purest of the many forms which music now 
assumes. 
The list of signatories is headed by Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales. The casket, 
made Jast century by Samuel Wheat, is con- 
sidered one of the finest specimens of that 
silversmith’s craft. All musicians will concur 
in the wish expressed in the address that the 
veteran artist ‘‘may long be spared to enjoy 
well-earned repose.” 
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In the Revue Internationale de Musique for 
August there is an interesting analysis of César 
Franck’s Quartet for Strings in p, by M. J. Guy 
Ropartz. He considers the work one of the 
finest specimens of chamber music since the last 
quartets of Beethoven. Written in 1889, the 
year before the death of the composer, it was, 
to quote the words of M. Ropartz, ‘‘le radieux 
chant du cygne du maitre.” 

Last year M. Walter Simon, member of the 
Municipal Council at Kénigsberg, . offered a 
prize of 1001. for the best setting for soli, male 
chorus, and orchestra of the poem of Goethe en- 
titled ‘Meine Géttin.’ The judges, Herren 
Max Bruch, Willner, and Rheinberger, have 
just awarded it to Herr Wilhelm Berger, of 

erlin. Sixty-four compositions were sent in. 

Mascaenr’s latest opera, ‘Iris,’ is to be pro- 
duced for the first time at the Constanzi Theatre, 
Rome, about the middle of October. It was 
from this theatre that ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
started on its prosperous career. 


Miss Marre Brema will appear at the Metro- 
olitan Opera House, New York, during 
anuary, February, March, and part of April, 

1899, in the véles of Briinnhilde (in ‘Die 
Walkiire,’ ‘Siegfried,’ and ‘Gotterdimmerung’), 
Dalila, and Fides. She will also create the 
title réle in Goldmark’s ‘ Reine de Saba.’ 








DRAMA 


—e—- 


Drame Ancien, Drame Moderne. Par Emile 
Faguet. (Paris, Colin & Cie.)—This ambitious 
and carefully written, if not always convincing 
work, by the well-known dramatic critic of the 
Débats, illustrates the modern stage by means 
of the light cast on it by the past. It deals 
mainly with tragedy; and though incidentally 
the Spanish and Italian drama are brought into 
the discussion, it is practically Greek, English, 
and French tragedy with which the author is 
concerned. The theory maintained by M. 
Faguet is that Greek tragedy is all harmonious 
beauty, or, in other words, artistic ; that Eng- 
lish tragedy shows penetrating moral observa- 
tion and powerful historic feeling, or, otherwise, 
is profoundly philosophical ; and that French 
tragedy is logical, oratorical, and practical, or, 
in a word, didactic. These views are illustrated 
by a comparison between three love tragedies, 
those of Hemon and Antigone in Sophocles, 
of Romeo and Juliet in Shakspeare, and of 
Chiméne and Rodrigue in Corneille. In the 
Greek piece we see, accordingly, the develop- 
ment of beauty, in the English that of life, in 
the French that of reason. This view is as 
tenable as another, and has of late been warmly 
advocated in France, and there is much in the 
comparison between the three pieces by which 
the student may profit. M. Faguet is at great 

ains to establish the view that the spirit of 

rench tragedy is moral and didactic, and he 
goes so far, even, as to assert that French 
dramatists are more amorous of logic than of 
beauty, and that a French drama almost runs a 
risk of becoming a mechanical problem. A 
striking expression by a writer fond of epigram, 
and not averse from paradox, is used when it is 
said that French tragedy scarcely succeeds in 
painting an historical epoch except when ‘‘ une 
époque tient dans l’enceinte d’un palais.” 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Unpber the pseudonym of ‘‘ Alec Nelson,” Dr. 
Edward Bibbins Aveling, who died on the 2nd 
inst., contributed to the stage several dramatic 
works, chiefly adaptations, many of which were 
produced at the Royalty. His last piece con- 
sisted of ‘Judith Shakespeare,’ taken from Mr. 
William Black’s novel, and produced at the 
Royalty on February 6th, 1894. He once or 
twice played in his own pieces, with no par- 





ticularly conspicucus success. An adaptation 
by him of Hawthorne’s ‘Scarlet Letter’ was 
brought out at the Olympic on June 5th, 
1888. The statement, probably accurate, that 
he left behind him various unacted plays has 
been put forward. 


‘Miss VioiEt’ is the title, probably to be 
changed, of an adaptation from the French, in 
which Mr. Edouin will appear next month at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 


‘THe Prize MeEpAt,’ an adaptation by Mr. 
C. H. E. Brookfield of ‘Décoré,’ is to be pro- 
duced by Mr. Charles Hawtrey at the Comedy. 


Mr. CHartes Groves has been engaged for 
the part of Old Blossom in ‘The Elder Miss 
Blossom,’ with which next month Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal will reopen the St. James’s. 


Arter more than four hundred and sixty per- 
formances at Terry’s Theatre and the Vaudeville 
‘The French Maid’ has been withdrawn. The 
Vaudeville, which has been closed during the 
week, will reopen with ‘Her Royal Highness,’ 
by Messrs. Basil Hood and Walter Slaughter. 


* BrtBerry OF Tinpury,’ a farce with musical 
accessories, played a few weeks ago in the 
country, was given on Monday at the Criterion, 
temporarily under the management of Mr. Cecil 
Beryl. 

Ir is difficult to believe that a verdict such 
as has been given by a jury casting the 
Birmingham Daily Post in damages on account 
of an unfavourable opinion expressed in its 
columns concerning a new play founded on Car- 
dinal Wiseman’s ‘Fabiola,’ and entitled ‘The 
Christian’s Cross and the Martyr’s Crown,’ will 
pass unchallenged. No charge of personal 
animus appears to have been advanced. Should 
the decision stand, and be followed by others 
of a similar kind, newspaper proprietors and 
writers will be driven in the case of thin-skinned 
dramatists or actors to measures of self-defence. 
These are obvious and easily applied, and would 
prove the reverse of agreeable to the subject. 
The opinion is, however, gaining ground that 
questions of literature and art should be brought 
before a tribunal other than that of the twelve 
‘*vood men and true” whose opinions on such 
subjects are only important so far as they carry 
costs. 

Mr. Witson Barrevt has arrived in England 
from Australia, and will begin at Edinburgh on 
the 15th inst. a country tour previous to re- 
appearing, as is anticipated, in London. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—B. S. G.—F. C.—W. G.—R. N. B. 
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COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE, 


2 vols. imperial 8vo. 50s. net. 


A HISTORY of RENAISSANCE 
ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, a.p. 1500- 
1800. By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A. 
Author of ‘The Formal Garden in England,’ 
With 150 Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author, and 90 Plates from Photographs and 
Old Prints and Drawings, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his 
Writings, and his Public Life. By AYMER 
VALLANCE, M.A. F.8.A4. With 60 Illustra. 
tions, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait, 
Imperial 8vo. 25s, net. 





BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
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Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 


With 46 Illustrations, 
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ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CAN. 


TERBURY. By the Rev. Canon C. F. ROUTLEDGE, 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. PORE s 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


770 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s, each (with few 
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Catalogue of Bohn’s Libraries from any Bookseller, or direct 
from the Publishers. 
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The PROSE WORKS of JONATHAN 
BWIFT. Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rt. Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. In 
about 10 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Vol. I. A TALE of a TUB, and other Early Works. Edited 
by TEMPLE SCOTT. With a Biographical Introduc- 
tion by W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. With Portrait and 
Facsimiles. (Ready. 

Vol. II. The JOURNAL to STELLA. Edited by FREDE- 
RICK RYLAND, M.A. With 2 Portraits of Stella and 
Facsimile of one of the Letters. (Ready, 


Vol. III. WRITINGS on RELIGION and the CHURCH. 
Vol. I. Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With Portraits 
and Facsimiles of Title-Pages. (Just published. 

“ An adequate edition of Swift—the whole of Swift, and 

thing but Swift—has long been one of the pressing needs 
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Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 
Price Sixpence each net. 


By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.B.AS. 
1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the cad Seri torte arranged 
under their —— respective dates, with a D pane giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


8 EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 


a Series of ay yee Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 





Published by G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





of students of English literature. Mr. Temple Scott, who is 
preparing the new edition of Swift's Prose Works, has begun 
well ; his first volume is marked by care and knowledge. He 
has scrupulously collated bis texts with the first or the best 
early editions, and has given various readings in the foot- 
notes. He reproduces the original title-pages, and prefixes 
an accurate and sufficient account of the origin, the prin- 
cipal changes in the chief editions, and the political bearing 
of each work......Mr. Temple Scott may well be a 
on his skill and judgment as a commentator. Alto, ether 
we have in these 334 pages the most brilliant work of Swift's 
earlier years, and we have it in a well-edited, well-printed, 
and thoroughly handy form, at an absurdly low price. Mr. 
Temple Scott has undoubtedly earned the gratitude of alt 
admirers of our greatest satirist, and all students of vigorouh 
masculine, and exact English.”—Atheneum, 


The WORKS of GEORGE BERKE- 
LEY, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by GEORGE SAMP- 
SON. Witha eo hical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. A. J. BAL UR, M.P. 3 vols. 5s. each. 

[Vols. I. and II. ready, Vol. III. shortly. 

“ An emphatic expression of thanks is due for the industry 
of the editor and the enterprise of the publishers of this first 

volume of a projected complete edition of ey 5 

Manchester Guardian. 


An EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. An 
Historical Novel. By the late GEORGE EBERS. 
Translated by E. S. BUCHHEIM. 3s. 6d. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO/S PUBLICATIONS. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
Popular Library of Chea 
ditions of Standar 
Works. 
Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, 


good paper. 
Each work complete in One Volume. 








Feap. 8vo. picture boards, 28. each ; or 
limp red cloth, 28. 6d. each. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
WITH EDGED TOOLS. | FROM ONE GENERA- 
The SLAVE of the LAMP. | ‘TION to ANOTHER. 


By the Author of ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 
MOLLY BAWN. PHYLLIS. 
MRS. GEOFFREY. PORTIA. 
AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. | ROSSMOYNE. 
DORIS. BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 
GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 
FAITH and UNFAITH. | LADY BRANKSMERE. 
LYS, LORD BERRESFORD, and other Tales. 
UNDERCURRENTS. 

By GEORGE GISSING. 
DEMOS: a Story of Socialist Life in England. 
A LIFE’S MORNING. THYKZA. 
The NETHER WORLD. | NEW GRUB STREET. 


By the Author of ‘ MEHALAH.’ 
ALAH : a Story of the Salt Marshes. 
ooRT ROYAL. el ‘The GAVEROCKS. 
JOHN HERRING. RICHARD CABLE. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
HEAPS of MONEY. MATRIMONY. 
MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. 
NO NEW THING. | ADRIAN VIDAL. 
By HAMILTON AIDE. 
IN THAT STATE of LIFE. | PENRUDDOCKE. 
MORALS and MYSTERIES. 
MR. and MRS. FAULCONBRIDGE. 
By the Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, 


GENTLEMAN.’ 
ROMANTIC TALES. | DOMESTIC STORIES. 


By HOLME LEE, 
AGAINST WIND and ‘TIDE. 
SYLVAN HOL'T’S DAUGHTER. 
KATHIE BRANDE. Td RP and WOOF. 
LEIGH'S FORTUNES. 
The WORTLEBANK DIARY. 
BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. 
MAUDE T. rv. COUNTRY STORIES. 
KATHERINE’S TRIAL. | MR. WYNYARD’'S WARD. 
The BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON. 
BEN MILNER’S WOOING. 


Uniform with the above. 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lynn 
LINTON. 


AGHES of SORRENTO. By Mrs. H. B. 
TALES of the COLONIES; or, Adventures 


ofan Emigrant. By C. ROWCROFT. 


LAVINIA. By the Author of ‘Dr. Antonio’ 
and ‘ Lorenzo Benoni.’ 


HESTER KIRTON. By KATHERINE S. 
MACQUOID. 





BYthe SEA. By KATHERINE S. MacquolD. 
The HOTEL DU PETIT ST. JEAN. 


VERA. By the Author of ‘The Hétel du 
Petit St. Jean.’ 


SIX MONTHS HENCE. By the Author of 
‘Behind the Veil,’ &c. 


The STORY of the PLEBISCITE. By MM. 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

GABRIEL DENVER. By OLIveR Mapox 
BROWN. 

TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. By 
COMPTON READE. 

PEARL and EMERALD. By R. E. FRan- 
CILLON. 

ISEULTE. By the Author of ‘ The Hétel du 
Petit St. Jean.’ 


AGARDEN of WOMEN. By Saran TYTLER. 
BRIGADIER FREDERIC. By MM. Erck- 
MANN-CHATRIAN. 


FOR PERCIVAL. By MarGaretT VELEY, 

LOVE the DEBT. By RicHarp AsHE KING. 

RAINBOW GOLD. By D. CurisTIE MURRAY. 

The HEIR of the AGES. By James Payn. 

LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By ARTHUR 
GRIFFITHS, Author of ‘ Chronicles of Newgate.’ 

FRENCH JANET. By Saran TYTLER. 

The COUNTY: a Story of Social Life. 

BEHIND the VEIL. By the Author of ‘ Six 
Months Hence.’ 

The RAJAH’S HEIR. By a New Writer. 

A DRAUGHT of LETHE. By Roy TELLET, 
Author of ‘The Outcasts.’ 

RIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 
By R. E. FORREST. 

A WOMAN of the WORLD. By F. MABEL 
ROBINS! 


INSON. 
The NEW RECTOR. By STantey J. Wey- 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. By 
Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 

STANHOPE of CHESTER. By Percy 
ANDREAE. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


On August 15, large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


SKETCH-BOOKS :—The Paris Sketch-Book—The Irish 
SKETCH BOOK—NOTES of a JOURNEY from CORNHILL to GRAND CAIRO, 
os —" 16 Full-Page Illustrations, 39 Woodcuts, and a Portrait of the Author by 

aclise. 
*,* A volume will be issued each subsequent Month, until the entire Edition is completed 
on April 15, 1899. 
*,* A Prospec'us of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application, 


THIRD EDITION OF 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—The Second Edition of HELBECK of 
BANNISDALE, by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
is nearly exhausted. A THIRD EDITION «: 


in the press, crown 8vo. 6s. 


TIMES.—“ A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best work......The 
story is a story of great passion, worthily told.” 

CHURCH TIM E3.—“ There cau be no two opinions about the fascination which Mrs. 
Ward's new book exercises. It is a work in which her power of characterization and ber 
fineness of touch find their highest expression, and which throbs with human interest and 
passions ; a work of which no one will deny the power or the pathos.” 

7 LET.—*‘ The tragedy of this fine novel may be summed up in a line—it consists in 
the essential impossibility of any satisfying love between a sincere Catholic and an unbeliever. 
------1ts interest is sustained to the last; and when the catastrophe comes to end the tragic 
battle of souls, the inevitableness of it all, somehow, seems to make it less poignant.” 


“THE MOST AMUSING BOOK OF THE SBASON.”—Lonpon REVIEW. 
Fourth and Revised Impression exhausted. 


Fifth Impression ready next week. 
With Frontispiece, demy 8vo. 16s. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


By ‘‘ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 

REVIEW of REVIEWS.—“* Collections and Recollections’ will rank high among the 
books of recent years which have added to the gaiety of the nation. It is the best jest- 
book which has been published for a long time.” 

TRUTH.—* The most interesting diary that has been published for years.” 

PUNCH.—‘** One Who Has Kept a Diary’ is endowed with varied gifts for the work 
undertaken. He has a keen eye for character, quick sympathy with humour, writes 
admirably, and has enjoyed rare range of opportunity......He has a rich store of good 
stories, and they lose nothing in the telling.” 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Seventh Edition. 


GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Merriman is at his best in his new book. It is full of 
adventure, of humour, and of vigour; and the scene, which is laid in Spain during 
the Carlist war, will be quite new to most readers...... In short, we have nothing but 


praise for ‘In Kedar’s Tents.’’ 
The GREY LADY. New Edition. With 12 Full- 


Page Illustrations. 
GLOBE —“‘ A story of striking merit throughout.” 


The SOWERS. Eighteenth Edition. 
™ — The best and strongest romance which he has yet given to 
e public.” 
GRAPHIC,.—“ His absorbingly interesting story will be found very difficult 
indeed to lay down until its last page has been turned.” 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The TRAGEDY of the KOROSKO. With 40 Full- 


Page Illustrations. 

SPEAKER.—“ It is dangerous to describe any work of fiction in these days of a 
prolific press as a masterpiece, yet there cannot be any doubt that the word is strictly 
applicable to Mr. Conan Doyle’s ‘Tragedy of the Korosko.’...... We heartily con- 
rye = Conan Doyle upon having produced a work of such remarkable power 
and distinction.” 


UNCLE BERNAC. With 12 Full-Page Illustra- 


tions. Second Edition. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“*‘ Uncle Bernac’ is for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon. 
Viewed as a picture of the little man in the grey coat, it must take rank before any- 
thing he has written. The fascination of it is extraordinary. It reaches everywhere 
a high literary level.” 


RODNEY STONE. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 


PUNCH.—“ A delightful quality about ‘ Rodney Stone’ is its lilting ‘ go." There 
{s not a dull page in it from first to last. All is light, colour, movement, blended and 





Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
Popular Library of Chea 
ditions of Standar 
Works. 
Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, 


on good paper. 
Each Work complete in One Volume. 








Feap. 8ro, limp green cloth, or cloth 
boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


By the SISTERS BRONTE. 
JANE EYRE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
SHIRLEY. By CHaRLoTTe BRONTE. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emitr 
Brontr. AGNESGREY. By Anne Bronte. With 
Preface and Memoir of the Sisters by CuaR.Lorrs 
BRonre. 

The PROFESSOR. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

‘o which are added the Poems of Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne Bronté. 

VILLETTE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. By 
ANNE BRONTE. 


By Mrs GASKELL. 











inspired by a master hand.” 


The WHITE COMPANY. Eighteenth Edition. 


.—‘* We could not desire a more stirring romance, or one more flattering 
to our national traditions. We feel throughout that Mr. Conan Doyle’s story is not | 
a mere item in the catalogue of exciting romances. It is real literature.” 


By 8. R. CROCKETT. 


CLEG KELLY, Arab of the City. Thirty-third | 


SPECTATOR.—“ The story teems with incidents of all sorts, and it carries the | 





reader along, keenly interested and full of sympathy, from the first page to the last.” | 





WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 

NORTH and SOUTH. 

SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 

CRANFORD, and other Tales. 

MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 

RUTH, and other Tales. 

LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 

LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 


IMAGINATION and FANCY ; or, Selections 
from the English Poets. 

The TOWN: its Memorable Characters and 
Events. Illustrated. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 

WIT and HUMOUR. Selected from the 
English Poets. 

MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS: a Selection of 
Sketches, Essays, and Critical Memoirs. 


A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA; 
or, Sweets from Sicily in Particular, and Pastoral 
Poetry in General. 


TABLE TALK. To which are added Imagi- 

nary Conversations of Pope and Swift. 
Uniform with the above, 2s. 6d. each. 

The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOUPE. 

The CLAVERINGS. By AnTHONY TROLLOPE. 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 

ROMOLA. By GrEorGE ELIOT. 

TRANSFORMATION. By NaTHAnNIEL Haw- 
THORNE. 


DEERBROOK. By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By HARRIET 
MARTINEAU. 

The ROSE GARDEN. By the Author of 
‘Unawares.’ 

LECTURES onthe ENGLISH HUMOURISTS 
of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. M. 
THACKERAY. 

PAUL the POPE and PAUL the FRIAR. 
By T. A. TROLLOPE. 


CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a Tale of 
Modern Anglo-Indian Society. By the Author of 
‘ Wheat and Tares.’ 


IN the SILVER AGE. By HouME LEE. 

CARITA. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

wires the PRECINCTS. By Mrs. O1t- 
P. N' 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By 
JAMES PAYN. 


EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of W. M. 

THACKERAY. 

FALLING in LOVE; with other Essays. By 

GRANT ALLEN. 
Also the following, in limp red cloth, 

crown Svo. 23. 6a. each. 

VICE VERSA. By F. ANSTEY. 

A FALLEN IDOL. By F. AnsTEyY. 


A BRIDE from the BUSH. By E. W. 
HORNUNG. 


The PARIAH. By F. ANSTEY. 


| The GIANT’S ROBE. By F. ANSTEY. 
| The TALKING HORSE, and other Tales. By 
| ANSTEY. 


F. 
The VAGABONDS. By Maraarzet L. 
WOODS. 


| The MARTYRED FOOL. By D. CuristTie 
MURRAY. 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. By the 
Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. 

The DISAPPEARANCE of GEORGE DRIF- 
FELL. By JAMES PAYN. 

The WAYS of LIFE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, 2s. 6d. 
sted LIFE of PRINCE BISMARCK. 


By CHARLES LOWE, M.A., 
Author of ‘ Alexander III. of Russia,’ &c. 
«* Every man will be glad to have such a book.” 
ndon Daily Chronicle. 


“ An animated sketch of the great Chancellor's career.’ 
Saturday Keview. 


2s. 6d. 
Rest HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
A Study from Life. 
By HENRY W. LUCY. 
W. H. Allen & Co., Limited, 4 and 5, Adam Street, W C. 
‘HE CHRIST in SHAKSPEARE. 


By CHARLES ELLIS. 
Victorian Edition, leatherette, 3s.6d. ‘‘A very valuable addition to 
Shakspearian literature.’’—Schvol Guardian. 
London : Houlston & Sons, Paternoster Square. 





UNDEE ARCHITECTURE. — See the 

BUILDER of August 13 (4d.; by post, 4}¢.) for fully illustrated 
Article on Dundee, being the Seventeenth of a Series, appearing at 
intervals, on the Architecture of our large Provincial Towns. Throngh 
any Newsagent, 2 direct from the Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. 





Just out, price Sixpence net, 
STRONOMY for the 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.B.A.S8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


YOUNG. 


SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A 
““Conveys a great deal of information without Solie in any way dry 
or technical.” —Kentish Mercury. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





THIRD EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
most interesting Circumstances connected with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Te both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R 
Edward Stanford, ssane? 2, 7, Cockspur Street, Charing’ Cross, 8.W. 


SIXTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most eres Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN 8 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 2 
NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.B.A.8. 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronumy to be brought up 
date.” —Guardian. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. W. 


W. « BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIGRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENG: 


7, Cockspar Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 











Atheneum. 1 — are spirited and tog tae ly such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Corporal 
John,’ the soldier's enme for the famous Duke of ‘Marl borough, which is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
«Inkermann,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said andsung. Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” 


SONGS for SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Spirited lodi and vigorously graphic.” 

Daily News.—“ Very spirited.” 

Pall ait Gazette.—“ Really admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser —“ Sure of 8 wide popularity.” 

John Bull.—“ Very suecessful.” 

mM litan.—“ Instinct w ‘ith patriotic fire.” 

Tlustrated London News.—** Kight well done.” 

News of the World.—‘‘ There is real poetry in these songs.” 

Mirror.—‘‘ With admirable felicity he s national 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people 

Echo.—** These songs are literally written for tailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy. 

formist —** These songs beara true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine ring.” 

Examiner.—‘‘ Full of incident and strongly expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
Smear he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 

—Dr. Kennett’s heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
rited om and vigorous. ‘There is a healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
them which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
and pleasure they are designed,’ 
—We may faily say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
mantle of Dibdin. 
ee meted — = is no ane tg who can compete with 
ar song-writer. In his volume of songs W 
find the aualities ty must secure its success.” iis ae 
i Mail.—‘‘ Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical powers to a noble 
Object in this comprehensive 3 yet inexpensive work. This gem deserves 
to be patronized not only by our entire Royal Navy, but by all our 
Sailors oem and all our Mercantile Marine Associations.’ 

Titer World.—‘‘ It seeks tv quicken the pulses of our national life. 
It is to hoped those spirit-stirring songs may be sung in all parts of 
the world by our gallant tars, north and south, eastand west—wherever, 
in short, the Union Jack foats proudly over the sea. We heartily com- 
mend Dr. Bennett's ‘ Songs for Sailors’ to the public at large.” 











Crown 8yo. cloth, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER. An Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus. 


London: Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 











THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and ‘fhe Drama. 
The ATHEN EUM for August 6 contains Articles on 

TRAVELS in ASHANTI. 

COL. HIGGINSON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

HENRY CONSTABLE'S POEMS. 

HOLM’S HISTORY of SICILY. 

PRESIDENT KKUGER. 

TWO BOOKS of VERSE. 

KOREA 

NEW NOV ELS—Rupert of Hentzau; The Wheels of God; Willow- 
brake ; Clement Carlile’s Dream ; Esther's Pilgrimage 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

The LITERATURE of SPORT. 

AMERICAN FICTION. 

The LITERATURE of the PSALTER.—SCOTTISH FICTION. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The ee Mr. ROUND and ‘The ART of WAR ; A JOHNSON 

he DATE of KING ALFRED'S DEATH; PRINCIPAL 

catkp; SALE; COINCIDENCES; ‘The CHRONO OLOGY of 
sFARADIGO,’ VL; CONCERNING ‘RAMEAU'S NEPHEW’; Mr. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Mills on Railway Construction; Library Table; School- 
Books; Books on Electricity ; Astronomical Notes ; Geographical 
Notes ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—The Arms of Scottish Burghs; Designs for Woven 
Fabrics ; Library Table; An Unpublished Inscription of Saladin ; 
‘Todmorden ; ‘The Archexolo; jogical societies ; Gossip. 

MCSIC :—Prout on the Orehestra ; Gossip. 

DKAMA :—Authorship of Gammer Gurton’s Needle ; Gossip. 


ALso— 





The ATHENEUM for Juty 3 contains Articles on 

A NEW BOOK on CHINA. 

AUBREY’S BRIEF LIVES. 

A FRENCH SCHOLAR on PREHISTORIC EGYPT. 

IRELAND during the PRESENT CENTURY. 

‘The GRENADIERS of FREDERICK WILLIAM I. 

A DISSERTATION on the ATHENIAN SECRETARIES. 

The RECORDS of LINCOLN’S INN. 

NEW NOVELS—Lady Jezebel ; The Price of a Wife; Wives in Exile ; 
A Race for Millions ; Fortune's Gate ; A Point of View. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 

IRISH HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 

LOCAL HISTORY.—PHILOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

RECENT VERSE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE.—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MR. VAN VOORST; The BODLEIAN; ‘RAMEAU’'S NEPHEW,’ a 
ROMANCE of BIBLIOGRAPHY ; SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS; 
MR. OMAN’S ‘ART of WAR’; LINEN PAPERS. 

Axs0— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Zoological Literature ; Anthropological Notes ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS: - Old English Glasses; Library ‘Table ; Contributions to 
Nom pet Archeology ; The Kew Palace Medallions; The Archzo- 
logical Association at Peterborough ; The West Front of Peter- 
borough ; ‘The Archxological Institute at Lancaster; New Prints; 
Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip. 

DRAMA :—The Week ; Libiary Table ; Gossip. 


THE ATHENZUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 
NOTES: :-—Wilkie’ s‘ Epigoniad ’— x ‘ Dictionary of soe sag a at — 
e— 8 = wi the 

fovil”- Englishwoman’ 8 View of French Furie ire in Book- 
binding—Brasses—Lapsus Calami—Fox’s Aunts—Scott—Entrance 
into Churchyards—Long-lived Families—Gaspar de Guzman. 

QUERIES :—Battle of the Nile—“ Stieber sons of toil ”"—‘‘ Ring- 
ing out”—‘ Housty’’—W. dington—Slabs in St. Margaret’s 
Churchyard—Musical—Coverdale’s Bible—Picture by Murillo—Dr. 
Thompson—Gordon Family—Count St. Germain—Mrs. J. Hunter— 
Penny- -Farthing Street—Siborne’s Waterloo Models— Wellington 

and Ney— z—Dean Modesley—A “ili 

Engine’ king’ 8 s Langley Priory—Cardina\ Rossi—Maste 

REPLIES :—Col. Wall—Walker Peer “Tampon —"The Bert . 
Stone—Scaffolding—Personate 
man in the street’’—R. Burton—Duchess of Kendal—Naval | 
Military Directory—Spade Guinea — Angel and London—Standing 
Egg—Caxo' pei as, lasses and lads’’—Johnson’s Residence — 
“ Whitsul ”. "shepherd s Chess—Faithorne’s Map—Folk-lore—Oldest 
Parish Register—“ Another we nl "—Lexicon = 
the Septuagint — R. Fergusson — ratagem ’ — ‘‘ Hors 
Guards ”—Source of Quotation—“ we Witehes "—Head of ‘Duke 
of Suffolk—Porter’s Locge— Hugh Awdeley —“ So p! amt 
Wilderspin—‘‘ Facing the music Restore the Heptarchy,”’ &c. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Hume'’s ‘Calendar of State Paes ’—‘ Pembroke- 
shire Antiquities’ — Aitken’s ‘Spectator,’ Vol. VIII. — Magazines 
and Reviews. 














LAST WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—The Church (?) at Silchester—Smith’s ‘ Cyclopedia of Names’ 
— Wild Horses—St. Fursey—Temperate Latitudes—Morning— ery 
of a Preface—Cousin—Reinterment of Sir N. Crispe—Epitaph—X 
ot peri Hotel. 

QUERIES :— Odin—Laws concerning Names—Habakkuk—Sweating- 
its—Chief Justice Kelly—‘The Pilgrim's Progress ’—Birch—Mrs- 
Norton’s ‘ ‘The Dream ’—The Ploughing of the Emperor of China— 

Wild Forest Bulls—Signature as ‘k of Ownership—Use of Low 
Latin—British Colonial Kegisters—A Noble Card-sharper. 

REPLIES :—‘‘Sumer is y-cumen in”—Tobacco in England—‘ Three 
Jovial Huntsmen’—Coins—Port Arthur—Sir Thomas Lynch— 
Cardinal Wolsey’s Leaden Water-pipes — ‘The Causidicade ’— 

“ Horse-Marine ’’—Shakspeare and the Sea—Wild Geese—Khymes 
for Book-Borrowers — Lochwinnoch — “ Hop-picker"’ — ‘‘-halgh ” 
St. Werner—Frobisher—John Loudoun — Kev. Mr. Marriot — 
“ Dewy-feathered '—Dictionary of English Proverbs—‘“ Harrow ”’— 
«“ Whose curtain never outward swings "—Emerson Quotation, &c. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Gross’s ‘Bibliography of British Municipal 
History ’"—Furneaux's ‘Agricola of ‘lacitus’—Harrison’s ‘ Place- 
Names of the Liverpool District '—Holmes’s ‘Sir Benjamin Brodie.’ 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0, 





“That delightful repository of forgotten lore, 
NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


“Thatuseful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept 
NOTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Review, 


‘¢ When found, makea note of.’—CAPTAIN CUTTLE, 


Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 44., of all 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS : 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 


HISTORY, 
Mllustrated by Original Communications and 
Inedited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 
Including unpublished Correspondence of 
eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected 
with them, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
More especially of English Authors, with 
Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their 
Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous 
Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLKE- 


LORE, 
Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 


Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application, 


PHILOLOGY, 
Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our Old Poets, 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 
Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 
On points of EcCLESIASTICAL HIsToRY, TOPO- 
GRAPHY, FINE ARTS, NATURAL HISTORY, MIs- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, &c, 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,0. 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvendors, 
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NOTICE.—First Large Edition entirely exhausted, 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 





CHINA IN 


TRANSFORMATION. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 


Gold Medallist, Royal Geographical Society, formerly Deputy Commissioner, Burmah, and Administrator 
of Mashonaland, Special Correspondent of the Zimes, &c., Author of ‘ Across Chrysé,’ ‘The Key of the 


Pacific.’ With Frontispiece, Maps, Plans, Copious Index, &c. 


Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s, 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


“The conception and execution are alike felicit- | 
ous......1t is sincerely to be hoped that his pages 
will be widely read, for there is no current topic 
upon which it is so urgent that public opinion 
should be informed, no current question so pregnant 
with far-reaching effects...... His pages are replete 
with information, and undoubtedly one who has 
read them will arise far better equipped to estimate 
not only the general interest, but the importance 
to England of the Far Eastern question which it is 
his object to elucidate.”—Zimes, 

“ Both to those who would find shelter from their 
duties in the pleasures of philosophic contentment, 
and those who appreciate the gravity of the situa- 
tion in the East and desire to meet it boldly, this 
book may be recommended as a vigorous statement 
of the facts by one on whose knowledge and ability 
neither class of politicians can cast any doubts.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“A comprehensive picture of the present con- 
dition of China and of the influences which are 
there in conflict...... It is the book of the day, for 
it gives in an interesting form the information 
which the British public requires for the purpose 
of shaping the national policy.” 

Morning Post, First Notice. 

“ Mr. Colquhoun has taken full advantage of the 
opportunities offered him to present his countrymen 
with a clear analysis of the situation...... Those 
who love their country, and who look to its con- 
tinued expansion and prosperity in the future, 
should read it from cover to cover...... It is the best 
informed and most convincing argument for a 
‘forward policy’ in China that has yet been 
written.” —Globe, 

“We know nothing more interesting in English 
books upon China than Mr. Colquhoun’s discussion 
of the Chinese mind and character, the Chinese 
moral point of view, Chinese social institutions, 
and, above all, the Chinese native press...... Cer- 
tainly the best all-round book upon the practical 
questions which the Western nations have now to 
face in the Far East,”—WDaily News. 


“Mr, Colquhoun possesses excellent qualifications 
and is in every respect well equipped for the task 
he has undertaken...... Small wonder, then, that in 
the result we are provided with a volume which, 
coming at the present moment, supplies what is a 
decided desideratum, a book which makes clear to 
the most ordinary understanding the status quo 
existing in the Celestial Empire to-day.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘Mr, Colquhoun has done a real service to the 
British reading public by his admirably planned 
and excellently executed volume on China.” 

St, James’s Gazette. 

“Concise and yet lucid, of small compass and 
yet wonderfully comprehensive, containing all that 
the practical inquirer needs to know, with hints for 
those of more recondite taste...... Running through 
the book will be found a number of good stories 
illustrating traits of the Chinese character, into 
which Mr. Colquhoun possesses a singular insight,” 

Graphie, 

“Merits the careful attention of all who take 
any interest in the trade and destiny of Britain in 
Asia.” — Scotsman, 








“We trust that the publication of Mr. Colqu- 
houn’s book will tend to call forth an expression of 
public opinion sufficiently strong to bring abouta 
reyulsion from the existing casual importance of 
the Foreign Secretary in favour of a policy of 
common-sense regard for National interests,” 

Black and White. 

‘¢ This is emphatically one of the books of the 
year. Its admirable maps and diagrams deserve 
special mention. Mr. Colquhoun’s volume is of 
the first importance, but, unlike many works of its 
kind, it is thoroughly interesting from first to 
last.”— Glasgow Herald, 

‘*Such a book was needed, and the author adds 
to an intimate knowledge of Chinese affairs the 
gift of forcible and lucid exposition,” 

Manchester Guardian, 

‘*He has collected a great deal of information, 
political and commercial, the importance of which 
can scarcely be exaggerated.”— Literature. 

‘* This is a book to be read most carefully, It is 
really the first true and proper account given to us 
of the Chinaman of to-day. It will be manifest to 
every reader that, as concerns practical and real 
public discussion, this is the book of the year, 
which all must peruse and ponder upon who desire 
to have an intelligent conception of what is at risk 
in the Far East...... Mr. Colquhoun has produced a 
noble book, which is extremely readable as well as 
statesmanlike, and will be universally welcomed 
and appreciated.”—Jrish Times. 

“ This remarkable work...... gives, compacted into 
a single volume, more than most readers would 
gather from many volumes—a more complete view 
of the country and the people, and the problems of 
its politics and its commerce, and the whole brought 
down to date. It is a mass of information, but an 
ordered and marshalled mass, so directed by prac- 
tical sagacity and purpose as to serve alike the 
merchant and the statesman.” —Leeds Mercury. 

‘*Mr. Colquhoun knows his facts, and deals with 
them so ably as to leave small opportunity for differ- 
ing from his conclusions...... It would be idle to 
deny the ability with which the premises laid down 
are justified, or to question the reasoning with which 
they are brought home.”— Manchester Courier. 

‘*There has been no book upon politics since Sir 
Alfred Milner’s on Egypt which will so richly re- 
pay the attention of the general reader intelligently 
interested in affairs, for whom this volume is ex- 
pressly written,”—Wemncastle Daily Chronicle. 

“* China in Transformation ’ is, in short, a sound 
and luminous guide to the complexities of a political 
imbroglio the issues of which may change the whole 
course of events in the East.”— Western Press. 

‘*The great problem of the Far East receives 
fresh and forcible treatment at Mr, Colquhoun’s 
hands,” —Sheffield Telegraph. 

“It would be well if Englishmen who desire to 
understand the true interests of their country and 
are determined to uphold and defend them would 
read Mr, Archibald Colquhoun’s work on China, 
It is published most opportunely, and gives a most 
valuable summary of the situation, commercial and 
political, up to date, with opinions and suggestions 
by a thoroughly experienced and competent ex- 
pert.”—Saturday Review. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S 
LIST. 


—_——o— 
Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LETTERS to his SON on RELIGION. 


By ROUNDELL, First EARL of SELBORNE. 
GLOBE.—*‘' The style is clear, the reasoning simple, the 
tone admirably devout and fair. The work is one which 
may well be placed in the hands of a youth old enough to 
busy himself with the serious matters of which it treats. 


By such it will be found eminently suggestive and stimu- 
lating.” 


NOVELS OF THE DAY. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, each. 


The FOREST LOVERS. A Romance. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


A PHILOSOPHER'S ROMANCE. 


JOHN BERWICK. 


The MAN ofthe FAMILY. F. Emily 


PHILLIPS. 


The CONCERT-DIRECTOR. Nellie 


K, BLISSETT. 


The GOSPEL of FREEDOM. Robert 


HERRICK. 


The CELEBRITY. An Episode. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


The GENERAL MANAGER’S 


STORY. HERBERT E. HAMBLEN. 


WHERE the TRADE WIND BLOWS. 


Mrs. S. CROWNINSHIELD. 


The CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


LANE ALLEN, 


James 





NOW READY, THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Illustrated, price 1s, 4d., 
Contains— 


The BATTLE of MANILLA BAY. The Destruction of the 
Spanish Fleet described by Eye-Witnesses. With a 
Sketch Plan. 
1, Narrative of Colonel George A. Loud. 
2. Colonel George A. Loud’s Diary, written during the 
Battle. 
3. Narrative of Dr. Charles P. Kindleberger, Junior 
Surgeon of the Flag-Ship ‘‘ Olympia.” 
4. Narrative of Joel C. Evans, Gunner of the ‘* Boston.” 

An ARTIST with ADMIRAL SAMPSON’S FLEET. By 
Walter Russell. With Pictures from Sketches made on 
the spot. 

FAOTS about the PHILIPPINES. With a Discussion of 
Pending Problems. By F. A. Vanderlip. With a Map 
and Pictures from Photographs. 

LIFE in MANILLA. By W. Cumming. With Pictures 
from Photographs. 

And numerous other Articles of general interest. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, London. 





MNHE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at 

10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., up to 18 Gs., post free. 

Not until you write with a ‘‘SWAN ” will you realize its inestimable 
value. The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it asa 

“ PERFECT PEN.” 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
Of all Pens most famous. We only require your steel pen and hand- 


-writing to select a suitable Pen. 


Illustrated Catalogue post free on application to 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, —_ D., 93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 
95a, Regent Street, W., London; and 3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 
West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADA' " 4 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient.for Delicate Constitutions, 
, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


On SEPTEMBER 15, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 





In the press, post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The STEVENSON READER. Selected Passages from 


the WORKS of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited by LLOYD OSBOURNE. 


With 10 Full-Page I!lustrations. 


*,* A few copies will be done up in buckram, gilt top, 3s. éd. 





On AUGUST 25, CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BEYOND the PALE. By B. M. Croker, Author of ‘ Diana 


Barrington,’ &. 
** Since the ap 


therein, and the expectation bas seldom been disappointed. 


once more on her native heath, and quite at her best...... Told with that unflagging vivacity, 
that lightness of touch, and that keen sense of humour which entitle her to occupy among 
the women novelists of the day very much the same place that Charles Lever held among 


his brother writers in a former generation.” —Spectator. 


nce of ‘ Pretty Miss Neville,’ some fifteen years ago, we have always 
turned to Mrs. Croker’s books in the confident expectation of finding good entertainment 


In ‘ Beyond the Pale’ she is 





On SEPTEMBER 1, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The FORTUNE of the ROUGONS. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by E. A. VIZETELLY. 


By Emile Zola. 





On SEPTEMBER 1, crown 8vo. cloth, 


MRS. CARMICHAEL’ GODDESSES. By Sarah 


YTLER, Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline.’ 


3s. 6d, 





On SEPTEMBER 8, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 








A TRAGEDY in MARBLE. By Adam Lilburn, Author | 


of * Tbe Borderer.’ 


JOAN, the CURATE. By Florence Warden, Author of 


‘The House by the Marsh,’ &c. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The JACOBITE: a Romance of the Conspiracy of the 
Forty. By HARRY LINDSAY, Author of ‘ Rhoda Roberts,’ * Methodist Idylls,’ &e, 
‘* A very pleasant little tale, with abundance of excitement, some pretty love passages, 


and a happy ending.” — Echo. 





MERIEL: a Love Story. By 


‘ The Quick or the Dead ?’ ‘ Barbara Dering,’ 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Amélie Rives, Author of 


** A remarkably clever and original book.”—Glasgow Herald. 








Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SNAZELLEPARILLA. _Decanted by G. S. Edwards, 


With Portrait of G. H. Snazelle, and 65 Illustrations by Charles Lyall. 
‘* Written with a lively, touch-and-go jocularity that never lets the narrative get on far 
without being funny, the volume makes a capital book for holiday reading. Mr. Lyall’s 
numerous and amusing illustrations add much to its attractiveness.” —Scotsman. 





Crown 8vo. linen decorated, gilt top, 5s. 


SOME LATER VERSES. By Bret Harte. 

“**Some Later Verses’ show that the vld hand has not lost its cunning. Our revered 
friend Truthful James is as wise and witty, as adroit and persuasive as he was in the old 
days when he reported the proceedings at Abner Dean’s.”—Liverpool Post. 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 


Picture Covers, TWO SHILLINGS each. 
By HALL CAINE. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


Strange Stories. Under Sealed Orders. 
Philistia. | Babylon. | The Tents of Shem. 
The Beckoning Hand. | The Great Taboo. 
In All Shades. Dumaresq’s Daughter. 
For Maimie’s Sake. Duchess of Powysland. 
The Devil’s Die. Blood-Royal. 
This Mortal Coil. Ivan Greet’s Masterpiece. 
At Market Value. | The Scallywag. 

By FRANK BARRETT. 
The Harding Scandal. | Lieutenant Barnabas. 
A Recoiling Vengeance. | Found Guilty. 
For Love and Honour. | Fettered for Life. 
Jobn Ford, &c. | Between Life and Death. 
Honest Davie. Sin of Olga Zassoulich. 
A Prodigal’s Progress. | Little y Linton. 
Folly Morrison. | Woman with Iron Bracelets. 


By BESANT and RICE. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. | By Celia’s Arbour. 
With Harp and Crown. | The Monks of Thelema, 


This Son of Vulcan. *T was in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
My Little Girl. | The Seamy Side. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. | The Ten Years’ Tenant. 


The Golden Butterfly. | Chaplain of the Fleet. 


By SIR WALTER BESANT. 











All Sorts and Conditions. | The Holy Rose. 
The Captains’ Room. | Armorel of Lyonesse. 
All in a Garden Fair. | S. Katherine’s by the Tower. 
DorothyForster. | UncleJack. | The Ivory Gate. 
Children of Gibeon. Verbena Camellia Stephanotis 
World Went Well Then. | The Rebel Queen. 
Herr Paulus. | The Revolt of Man. 
For Faith aud Freedom. | In Deacon’s Orders. 
To Call Her Mine. | Beyond the Dreams of 
The Bell of St. Paul's. | Avarice. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Shadow of the Sword. Love Me for Ever. 
A Child of Nature. Matt: a Caravan Story. 
God and the Man. Foxglove Manor. 
Annan Water. The Master of the Mine. 
The New Abelard. The Heir of Linne. 
Martyrdom of Madeline. Woman and the Man. 
Rachel Dene. Lady Kilpatrick 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Armadale. | After Dark. | The New Magdalen. 
No Name. The Frozen Deep. 
A Rogue's Life. The Law and the Lady. 
Antonina. - Basil. The Two Destinies. 
Hide and Seek. The Haunted Hotel. 
The Dead Secret. The Fallen Leaves. 
Queen of Hearts Jezebel’s Daughter. 
My Miscellanies. The Black Robe. 
The Woman in White. Heart and Science. 
The Moonstone. ‘Tsay No.” | The Evil Genius. 
Man and Wife. Little Novels. 
Poor Miss Finch. The Legacy of Cain. \ 
Miss or Mrs. ? Blind Love. 
By B. M. CROKER. | 
Pretty Miss Neville. | A Family Likeness. | 
Proper Pride. | Vil Tales. | 
A Bird of Passage. | Two Masters. 
Diana Barrington. | Real Lady Hilda. | 
Mr. Jervis. | ‘‘ To Let.” Married or Single ? 


*," The above is a small SELECTION 


The Shadow of a Crime. A Son of Hagar. 
The Deemster. | 

By DICK DONOVAN. 
The Man-Hunter. | Tracked to Doom. 


Caught at Last ! 
Tracked and Taken. 

Hetty Duncan. 

Man from Manchester. 

A Detective’s Triumphs. 

In the Grip of the Law. 

From Information Received. | 


Eve. 


By THOMA 


Under the Greenwood Tree. 


By BRET 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. 


Link by Link. 

Suspicion Aroused. 
Dark Deeds. | Wanted! 
Riddles Read. 

Michael Danevitch. 


The Mystery of Jamaica Ter- 


race. 


By Rev. S. ee 


Red Spider. 


S HARDY. 
HARTE. 


Flip. | Maruja. 
A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
A Waif of the Plains. 
Ward of Golden Gate. 


By MRS. HUNGERFORD. 


In Durance Vile. 

A Maiden all Forlorn. 

A Mental Struggle. 
Marvel. 

An Unsatisfactory Lover. 
Nora Creina. 


A Modern Circe. 

Lady Verner’s Flight. 
The Red-House Mystery. 
The Three Graces. 

Lady Patty. 


y. 
The Professor's Experiment. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 








Patricia Kemball. ** My Love.” 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. | Ione. 
The World Well Lost. Paston Carew. 
Under which Lord ? Sowing the Wind. 
With a Silken Thread. The One Too Many. 
The Rebel of the Family. Dulcie Everton. 

By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
Dear Lady Disdain. Donna Quixote, 
Waterdale Neighbours. The Comet of a Season. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. Maid of Athens. 
A Fair Saxon. Camiola. | Riddle Ring. 
ae Aomori The Dictator. 
Miss Misanthrope. Red Diamonds. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


A Life’s Atonement. 
Joseph's Coat. | Val Strange. 
A Model Father. 

Coals of Fire. | Hearts. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 
Mount Despair. 





First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 

Old Blazer’s Hero, 

Bob Martin’s Little Girl, 
Time’s Revenges. 

A Wasted Crime. 

In Direst Peril. 

A Capful o’ Nails. 


By OUIDA. 


Held in Bondage. 
Strathmore. | Chandos. 
Under Two Flags. | Idalia. 





os Maremma. | Wanda. 


'rescoes. 
Princess Napraxine. 


Cecil Castlemaine. Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
| Tricotrin. | Puck. A Village Commune. 

Folle Farine. | Othmar. Guilderoy. 

A Dog of Flanders. Ruffino. | Syrlin. 

Pascarel | Signa. Santa Barbara. 

In a Winter City. Two Offenders. 

Ariadné. | Moths Wisdom, Wit, Pathos, 

Pipistrello. Bimbi. | Friendship. 

only. 








| 


By JAMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massingberd. | A Woman’s Vengeance. 
A Perfect Treasure. £200 Reward. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. Less Black than Painted. 
Murphy’s Master. By Proxy. | High Spirits, 
A County Family. Under One Roof. 

At Her Mercy. Carlyon’s Year. 

Cecil’s Tryst. | A Confidential Agent. 
The Clyffards of Clyffe. Some Private Views. 
The Family Scapegrace. A Grape from a Thorn. 
The Foster Brothers. From Exile. | Kit. 
The Best of Husbands. For Cash a. 

Found Dead | Halves. The Canon's Ward. 
Walter’s Word. The Talk of the Town. 
Fallen Fortunes. Holiday Tasks. 

What He Cost Her. Glow-worm Tales. 
Humorous Stories. Mystery of Mirbridge. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. The Burnt Million. 
Like Father, Like Son. The Word and the Will. 
A Marine Residence A Prince of the Blood. 
Married Beneath Him. Sunny Stories. 

Mirk Abbey. A Trying Patient. 








Not Wooed, but Won. 


By CHARLES READE. 


Never Too Late to Mend. A Terrible Temptation. 
Hard Cash. The Wandering Heir. 
Peg Woffington. 


eg A Simpleton. 
Christie Johnstone. A Woman-Hater. 
Course of True Love. Singleheart, Doubleface. 
Griffith Gaunt. 


Good Stories of Man, &c. 


Put Yourself in His Place. The Jilt. 

The Double Marriage. A Perilous Secret. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. | Readiana. 

Foul P. The Cloister and the Hearth. 





pte Ln of a Thief. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Round the Galley Fire. An Ocean Tragedy. 

On the Fo’k’sle Head. Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. 
In the Middle Watch. The Good Ship ‘‘ Mohock.” 
A Voyage to the Cape. Heart of Oak. 

Book for the Hammock. Is he the Man ? 

My Shipmate Louise. The Convict Ship. 

The Phantom Death. Mystery of ‘‘ Ocean Star.” 


Jenny Harlowe. 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
A Fellow of Trinity. Orchard Damerel. 
The Junior Dean. In the Face of the World. 
Master of St. Benedict's. The Tremlett Diamonds. 
To His Own Master. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 





Rogues and Vagabonds. Zeph : a Circus Story. 
The Ring o’ Bellis. My Two Wives. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Mary Jane Married. Scenes from the Show. 
Tales of To-day. The Ten Commandments. 
Dramas of Life. Dagonet Abroad. 
Tinkletop’s Crime. 
By MARK TWAIN. 

Tom Sawyer. Life on the Mississippi. 
A Tramp Abroad. Prince and Pauper. 
Stolen White Elephant. Mark Twain’s Sketches. 
A Pleasure Trip. Yankee at Court of King 
The Gilded Age. Arthur. 

| Huckleberry Finn. £1,000,000 Bank Note. 


Full CATALOGUES of SIX HUNDRED NOVELS free upon application. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor” — Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C.; and Published by Jonny C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, August 13, 1896. 
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